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ABSTRACT 

These transcripts provide testimony given on the 
implementation of the Even Start Family Literacy Program, a program 
designed to help parents work with their children to improve the 
educational opportunities for both. Prepared statements and testimony 
was given by John T. MacDonald, Assistant Secretary for Elementary 
and Secondary Education, United States Department of Education; 
Parker Coble, director of a program for migrant children; the 
coordinator of, and a parent and a student involved in, Even Start 
projects; and Sharon Darling, president of the National Cer. - for 
Family Literacy. Testimony concerned benefits of and problem;, with 
the Even Start program. Topics discussed included: (1) services 
provided to low-income families; (2) use of Head Start and Chapter 1 
services by Even Start programs; (3) Even Start services for migrant 
families; (4) parent involvement in education; and (5) the need to 
continue growth and expansion of the Even Start Program. Several 
specific Even Start projects are highlighted. (SM) 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE 
EVEN START PROGRAM 



TUESDAY, JULY 28, 1992 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
commtitee on education and labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., Room 2261, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dale E. Kildee, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Kildee, Hayes, Roemer, Good- 
ling, Petri, and Gunderson. 

Staff present: Susan Wilhelm, staff director; Thomas Kelley, leg- 
islative associate; Lynn Selmser, professional staff member; Marga- 
ret Kajeckas, legislative associate; Bessie Taylor, secretary /clerk; 
June Harris, legislative specialist; Andy Hartman, education coor- 
dinator; and Jack Jennings, education counsel. 

Chairman Kildee. Good morning. The subcommittee convenes 
today to discuss Even Start, a family literacy program designed to 
help parents work with their children before and after they begin 
school in order to improve the educational opportunities for both. 
Even Start is based on the experience that children are more likely 
to excel in their studies when their parents play an integral role in 
their learning, place a high value in education, and provide good 
role models by being active learners themselves. 

In basic terms, a child will learn to read more effectively if they 
are part of a family of readers who encourage and share in the 
pleasure of reading. Therefore, it is essential that as a child learns 
to read they are supported by parents who can read and take an 
active role in their education. 

Even Start was authorized as part of the 1988 amendments to 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and was authored by 
my friend, "Mr. Education" here in the Congress, my colleague, the 
distinguished ranking Republican member of this committee, Bill 
Goodling. Services provided by the program include parenting edu- 
cation, adult education, early childhood education, and interactive 
activities between children and parents such as reading books, sto- 
rytelling, social development, and play in arts and crafts. 

In the Literacy Act of 1991, we included an amendment to the 
program that provided for its becoming State-run once the Federal 
appropriation reached $50 million. The Ptates are in their first 
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year of administering this program right now. And today we will 
hear how that transition is going. 

Before we begin, I'd like to turn to the author of this legislation, 
the ranking Republican member, Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your kind 
words. And I'm very happy that we have an opportunity to have 
this hearing. 

As you know, the development of the program was an outgrowth 
of my many years as an educator and the knowledge that children 
who have parents who can help and support them in their educa- 
tional endeavors are more likely to succeed than those who have 
parents with low literacy skills and little knowledge on how to help 
their children succeed in school. 

It took us a long time to understand that it's an inter-genera- 
tional problem when we talk about illiteracy. But now that we've 
learned that in the Congress, we've been pushing, gung ho, with 
your help with the literacy bills and all, to correct what we should 
have been doing probably many, many years ago. 

Since the enactment of the Even Start Program in 1988, I've re- 
ceived numerous reports of the success of the program for every 
region of the country. As you heard me say before, my nicest 
Christmas present and New Years present this time was to be 
lying in the bed and look up and find on national TV they're show- 
ing some Even Start program somewhere. They didn't mention the 
author of the program, but I've always said it doesn't matter who 
gets credit, let's just get the program going. 

I do have a big concern: the job of making this program work 
and getting off on the right foot, of course. The two people who did 
that are sitting in front of us. And we're taking it kind of out of 
their hands now, and that worries me dramatically because Mary 
Jean LeTendre and Jack MacDonald have just done a magnificent 
job in getting this program off. 

I can remember them bringing all the people in and telling them 
in no uncertain terms how this thing is going to operate and they 
better make sure that it operates that way. And it did operate that 
way. And I reinforced them at that meeting by saying I'll work just 
as hard to de-fund them as I work to fund them if it doesn't work 
that way. 

My fear now is — and maybe you should have corrected me when 
I wrote into that legislation that if it gets to a certain appropria- 
tion level we'll turn it over to the States, because I'm just kind of 
fearful that it will get either into adult education, into early child- 
hood education, and I've told them all along it's both working to- 
gether. 

I've written to all the governors and I've written to all the chief 
State school officers telling them that we woulci work just as hard 
to bring it back to the Department of Education as we worked to 
send it out to them if it doesn't continue in the approach it is now 
taking. And I mean that sincerely. And if I'm not here, I will 
expect you to do that. 

So again, I thank you very much for having the hearing this 
morning. We want to track this carefully over the next couple of 
years just to make sure that it doesn't get lost in the shuffle back 
there or it doesn't end up that all the funding goes to States taking 
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people off of their payroll and putting them on the Federal payroll 
and nothing happens for children. Becau? ■> that s what we want to 
happen, we want children and adults. 

The parent is the first teacher and the most important teacher, 
and if they are illiterate they can't do what one secretary Oi educa- 
tion, you may remember, told us, "Just get them up on their lap 
and read to them and that will take care of everything. What he 
forgot was the parent couldn't read the title of the book. So how 
could they get them up on their lap and read anything to them.-' 

Thank you again for holding the hearing. 

Chairman Kildee. Well, I certainly hope and expect that you will 
be back to keep monitoring this program. And I do think that both 
of us recognize that legislation is written here on Capitol Hill and 
not on Mount Sinai, so we can go back and adjust it. And we have 
had two great people out there to really get this program started 
off in the right direction. And we want to make sure that this pro- 
gram continues to serve the children and parents of America along 
the lines that Mr. Goodling had in mind when he crafted tms legis- 
lation. That's one of the reasons for this hearing this morning. 
I think Mr Goodling wanted to show a video before we start. 
Mr Goodling. Yes, we'll show a portion of it because it is longer. 
As you remember. I think the one we showed in the committee at 
that time was the mobile home project out in Colorado, which was 
so good. And then one they showed on national television on the 
hills of Arkansas was just sort of a heart-wrenching kind of thing 
to see the changes that were happening within those families. 

So whoever the experts are that know how to push the right 
button, let us begin. 
[Videotape shown.] . 
Mr Goodling. I should have skid that this is Congressman Yat- 
ron's district, the Reading School District. And it was done with 
the Reading Area Community College, other service providers, and 
the school district itself. 

Chairman Kildee. Good. Thank you very much, Mr. Goodlirg, 
for that film. A picture speaks a thousand words. When you see 
those kids interacting with their parents and with the teachers it s 
very encouraging. , . 

Our first witness today is Dr. John T. MacDonald, the assistant 
secretary for Elementary and Secondary Education with the 
United States Department of Education. And he's accompanied by 
Mary Jean LeTendre, the director of Compensatory Education tor 
the Department. You may proceed in any fashion you wish. If you 
want to summarize your testimony, your full testimony will be 
made part of the record. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN T. MACDONALD, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC; AC- 
COMPARED BY MARY JEAN LETENDRE, DIRECTOR OF COM- 
PENSATOR PROGRAMS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. MacDonald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Goodling. 
Very basically, Mr. Chairman, I'd simply like to paraphrase from 
my testimony. It has been submitted for the record. 

First of all, I'm tremendously pleased to be able to be here this 
morning with you to talk about a program that I think is the cor- 
nerstone for the attainment of goal one, which is that all children 
by the year 2000 will arrive at school ready to learn. 

I'd like to thank Mr. Goodling for his leadership and particularly 
for his innovation in developing and providing for us a piece of leg- 
islation that's going to allow for us in the field of education as well 
as the field of health and welfare to be able to develop the kinds of 
programmatic services that we need to deal with some of the issues 
that were facing today in today's society. I would also like to 
thank Mrs. Bush for her lifelong commitment to children and par- 
ticularly children and literacy. 

I think this is a parlay that's very, very difficult to beat in terms 
of having this kind of interest, this kind of support, and this kind 
of innovative legislation that allows us to address the three objec- 
tives that underlie that first national goal. You have to think 
about, I think, Even Start from a conceptual framework. Even 
Start in effect says that we are going to address not only the early 
childhood education needs of children ages 0-7, but we're going to 
do it in a way that is going to provide services on a continuum. 

And we're going to also add some other things to it. We are going 
to really make effective and realistic and possible the fact that par- 
ents are going to become a child's first teacher. And that finally we 
are also going to address some of the other issues that we deal with 
in terms of child development and families. And that is related to 
health and nutrition issues. 

In effect, therefore, what we have with Even Start is something 
that embodies the first national goal and its objectives as set forth 
by the President and the governors across the country. Whether 
Mr Goodling was thinking about all of those things at the time, I 
don t know; I wasn't here at that time. But I know when the legis- 
lation came out and I thought back with my experiences in the 
mid-60 s dealing with child care programs with, at that time, Title 
I saying finally we've got something here that faces the issues com- 
prehensively and faces them in a way that we're going to finally be 
able to pull people together. 

I just came from the meeting of the Chief State School Officers 
in which, interestingly enough, the theme this year is on collabora- 
tive and integrated services. I think this is a time in this Nation 
when people are facing up to the fact that we have to deal with 
families differently than we've ever dealt with them before. And in 
terms of a time of Federal, State, and local resources, we have to 
deal with them in terms of plans that provide for the kind of col- 
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laboration that are really going to address the society where it is 
today. 

I would simply like to take a couple of things out of my testimo- 
ny, particularly for the benefit of the audience p^sent today, in 
terms of what Even Start really deals with. I think the tape was 
very useful in this, but some of the statistics that we presented in 
the testimony I think are very significant. 

For example, on page 2 when we say, "Now entering its tourth 
year of implementation, the Department has funded 240 4-year 
demonstration projects in every State and the District of Columbia. 
Ten of these projects are designated as programs for migratory 
children. Over half, 55 percent, of the Even Start projects reported 
themselves to be in urban areas while the remaining 45 percent 
designated themselves as riral." And I think what that points out 
is the fact that our probl* ms are not strictly urban but we have 
some acute rural needs to meet also. . 

It goes on to say that "Over 5,000 families participated in bven 
Start during 1991-92." It also says in terms of what we spend on 
these grants that the average grant is $180,000 and the range of 
awards range from $50,000 approximately to almost $500,000 where 
we have a project that really involved four different districts. 

The thing I like about Even Start in terms of, again, the ap- 
proachability of Even Start and the usability of Even Start to 
reach out to families that we need to serve is as follows: Although 
there is no specific poverty criteria for participation in Eve ^Start, 
40 percent of the Even Start families had incomes under $5,000 a 
year 70 percent had an income under $10,000 a year; and only 7 
percent had an income of over $20,000 a year. Over 50 percent of 
the families reported government assistance as a primary source of 
support. i j 

Nearly 70 percent of the participating adults were unemployed 
at the time they were enrolled in the program and 76 percent had 
not completed high school Thirty-nine percent of the Even btart 
families were single-parent households. And 11 percent of the fami- 
lies consisted of children living with grandparents, older siblings, 
or other guardians. ... 

The racial composition and ethnic mix of Even Start is diverse: 
43 percent white, 26 percent black, 20 percent Hispanic, 6 percent 
Native American, and 4 percent Asian. And we find that 6 percent 
of our population se wed are handicapped or disabled. 

Another strong feature of Even Start— and this is an issue that 
was discussed at length yesterday at the chiefs' meeting— is the 
fact' that you have to have some mechanism to foster collaboration 
or it just simply doesn't happen. A very strong feature of byen 
Start from our early experience in the first 2 years with our first 
122 programs is the fact that Even Start does foster collaboration 
with other agencies. Over 2,100 cooperative agreements with other 
service agencies were accomplished and signed off on by these first 
122 projects. m , , _ 

Even Start is not easv. Even Start is probably the most difficult 
program to get off the ;round that Tve seen in my experience, 
which goes beyond 30 years in education. And the reason its not 
easy, it means that you actively have try to recruit parents and 
children to participate. This means that you have to get out of your 



building. You have to get out of wherever you are institutionally 
and you have to provide the kind of outreach to reach families and 
their children to say, 'This is something that we want to provide 
for you and we want to do it in a way that's based on your needs." 
That is never easy. 

And it's never easy *!so to sustain it in terms of a program that 
is not only located in the home but located in whatever center that 
you can provide that people can get to and take part in the kind of 
activities that youVe seen there. 

So we've had our difficulties with Even Start, but they're not the 
kinds of difficulties that are ever going to destroy this kind of ap- 
proach because I think nationally, fr.^m what I've been seeing par- 
ticularly for the last 2 years, people across this country have gotten 
the message. The message is that we have to work in an interagen- 
cy wrv, we have to work in a cooperative way, and we have to 
work in a way to accommodate the needs of families that we have 
out there now. And we have families in great need out there now 
with their children. Even Start is the kind of program that can 
serve them, but it can serve them in other kinds of ways too. 

Again, I mentioned, to me, it's an integrated services model. It 
gives us an opportunity to relate the needs of children and their 
families on a continuum such that we can leverage some of our 
other Federal and State programs in cooperation with Even Start. 
It means that we can start looking at children, ages 0-7, in such 
that we are combining our programs for example with Head Start 
opportunities, Chapter 1 preschool opportunities. 

For example, 60 percent of our Even Start programs utilize in 
some form Head Start services, 40 percent use Chapter 1 pre-K. It 
means we can start turning Chapter 1 around from a remediation 
program to an early intervention program, a comprehensive family 
service program, which is what we should be doing with those $6 
billion that we put into that. 

It means we can leverage follow-through programs and any other 
kind of child and family support programs such that children and 
their families arrive at school not only fulfilled in terms of the 
kinds of things that they need in terms of language acquisition and 
literacy, but also at one with each other in terms of what that 
child should be ultimately as a productive citizen. Even Start does 
that for us and it does it for us in a time when the society so des- 
perately needs it. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, again, I thank you for allowing Mary 
Jean and myself to be with you today. We are very pleased to be 
here. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of John T. MacDonald follows:] 

Statemknt of John T. MacDonai.d, Assistant Skcrktary for Elementary and 
Secondary Education, United States Department of Education. Washington, 
DC 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: 

I am pleased to appear before you today to discuss the Department of Education's 
implementation of the Even Start Family Literacy Program authorized by the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of HHifi, as amended. I am especially pleased 
to testify before you on the Even Start program because of my belief that the Even 
Start model of family literacy provides our best hope for meeting the educational 
needs of disadvantaged Americans, I personally thank Congressman doodling for 
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his leadership and support for this critical effort. I would also like to acknowledge 
Barbara Bush for her longstanding commitment and efforts on behalf of family lit- 
eracy. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of Education has the principal Federal responsi- 
bility for the successful implementation of the National Education Goals, and has 
made goal one, the cornerstone of the six goals, a major priority. The Even Start 
program addresses not only goal one, that all children will enter school ready to 
learn, but also goal five, that every adult American will be literate and will possess 
the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global economy arH exercise the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship. It is the intergenerational approach and 
family focus of Even Start that makes it unique in addressing the needs of disadvan- 
taged Americans. 

The Even Start program represents an innovative combination of programs for 
adult education, parenting education, and early childhood education. Even Start is 
"family focused" rather than parent or child focused. That is, Even Start projects 
must provide participating families with an integrated program of early childhood 
education, adult literacy instruction, and parenting training; all programs must 
have some home-based services and provide for the joint participation of parents 
and children. To be eligible for Even Start, a family must have a child less than 
eight years of age who resides in a Chapter 1 elementary school attendance area, 
and a parent of that child who is eligible for participation in an adult education 
program under the Adult Education Act. 

Now entering its fourth year of implementation, the Department has funded 240 
4-year demonstration projects in every State, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. Nine of these projects are designated as programs for Migratory children. Over 
half (55 percent* of the Even Start projects reported themselves to be in urban areas 
while the remaining 45 percent designated themselves as rural. Over 5,000 families 
participated in Even Start during 1991-92. 

The average Even Start grant is $180,000 and the range of awards is from $;>0,789 
in Bell School District in Stillwell. Oklahoma to $498,519 in Healdsburg, California 
where a consortium of four school districts is involved. The budget has grown from 
$14.5 million in 1989 to $70 million in 1992. and the President has requested an in- 
crease to $90 million in 1998. Currently, the program is being transferred to the 
States for administration, as the statute requires when the appropriation exceeds 
$50 million. 

The Even Start legislation requires an independent national evaluation of the 
projects. In January 1990, the Department awarded a contract to Abt Associates 
with a subcontract to RMC Research Corporation, for this evaluation. The evalua- 
tion, which runs from 1990 through 1993, will produce annual reports to the Depart- 
ment and a final report to Congress by September 30, 1993. L ta is being collected 
by all projects, and an in-depth study is being conducted in ten selected sites. 
"The evaluation has provided information about the implementation of the first 
two groups of grantees over the first two years of operation. The information collect- 
ed through the national evaluation confirms that the Even Start families have pro- 
found needs Although there is no specific poverty criterion for participation in 
Even Start. -10 percent of the Even Start families had incomes of under $5,000 a 
vear, 70 percent had an income of under $10,000 a year, and only 7 percent had an 
income of over $20,000. Over 50 percent of the families reported government assist- 
ance as their primary source of support. Nearly 70 percent of the participating 
adults were unemployed at the time they enrolled in the program, and 76 percent 
had not completed high school. Thirty-nine percent of the Even Start families were 
single parent households and 11 percent of the families consisted of children living 
with a grandparent, older sibling, or other guardian as the primary caregiver. The 
racial and ethnic mix of Even Start participants is diverse: 43 percent white, 26 per- 
cent black. 20 percent Hispanic. 6 percent Native American, and 4 percent Asian. 
Twenty-six percent of the adult participants reported that a language other than 
English was their primary language; these languages included Spanish, Hmong, Vi- 
etnamese. Chinese. Creole, and French. Of the children participating in Even Start, 
(5 percent were identified as having a disability. 

All Even Start projects are required to provide three "core services" for the edu- 
cation or instruction of adulis and children: il) adult literacy. (2) early childhood 
education, and (3) parenting education. Although some projects had difficulty imple- 
menting services in the first y-ar, by the second year nearly all projects were pro- 
viding all three services. Even r>tirt is unique in that, while the core services are 
the same, each project is individually created by the communities in which it is lo- 
cated and does not duplicate services, hut rather builds on existing services. This 
strategy allows optimal use of limiied resources and allows projects to concentrate 
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on providing new services to fill service gaps. All told, the first two groups of grant- 
ees were involved in 2,128 cooperative arrangements with other agencies to provide 
core services, and 1,196 cooperative arrangements to provide support services during 
the 1990-91 program year. It appears from the evaluation findings that Even Start 
projects are doing well in their efforts to build on existing programs and resources 
to create a new range of integrated services. 

Even Start is a difficult model to implement. Reaching families "most in need" as 
required by the statute, while keeping families involved long enough to demonstrate 
success, has been a challenge. The most common barriers reported by projects were 
the recruitment, retention, attendance, and motivation of families. Staffing and 
staff training were also reported as barriers because few educr tors have been 
trained to work with parents and children together in a family context or in a home 
setting. The Department has made these implementation barriers the focus of our 
technical assistance efforts. 

To date, the Department has provided six technical assistance conferences for pro- 
spective program applicants, five conferences on program implementation and eval- 
uation for grantees, and one conference for newly appointed State program contacts 
to review the new regulations and to discuss the transition of the program to State 
administration. In addition, training has been provided each summer for projects in 
meeting the requirements for cooperation with the national evaluation. The Depart- 
ment is planning a 3-day workshop in early October for State contacts on the con- 
cept of family literacy, Even Start implementation, and the requirements of the na- 
tional evaluation. The Department has also published two volumes of project ab- 
stracts, a program brochure, a newsletter and is in the process of producing a slide 
tape presentation on the program. 

The Department has issued regulations in response to the 1988 legislation and the 
1991 amendments as well as non-regulatory guidance in the form of questions and 
answers. To ensure full understanding and implementation of Even Start statutory 
£nd administrative requirements that will govern the program after it converts 
from Federal to State administration, the regulations require that in order for a 
State to receive funds for the first three fiscal years in which the program is State- 
administered, it must submit a State plan to the Secretary. The Department antici- 
pates that State plans and the progress reports that will be requested at the end of 
the first year, will help us provide appropriate technical assistance to all States. To 
date, the Department has received approximately 37 plans and, as they become ap- 
provabie, will begin to make awards to States. We expect to make all State awards 
by September 30. We have taken additional steps, such as extending current 
projects, to ensure that programs currently funded will experience no interruption 
as they transfer to State oversight. 

Although family literacy is a long-range goal, the national evaluation has provid- 
ed some positive preliminary results. Participation in Even Start appears to have 
increased children's school readiness, but it can take time to remedy adult literacy 

roblems. It is not clear, based on data from the first group of grantees, that Even 

tart has yet to affect the adults' functional literacy level. 

Establishing a goal that within a decade every child in America will come to 
school "ready to learn** is a bold and ambitious undertaking. In America today vast 
numbers of children are growing up without good health care and proper nutrition, 
without supportive families, or with families who do not know how to translate 
their love into the positive parenting children need to become successful, independ- 
ent learners. 

The Department strongly supports the Even Start program as evidenced by our 
budget request in a very tight budget year. Even Start, through early intervention, 
family involvement, improved literacy skills, and integrated services, provides one 
of the best promises we have to sustain America's Goal 1 efforts. We look forward to 
its increased success in the future. 

I will be pleased to respond to any questions you may have. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
testimony. Do you have some comments of your own? 
Ms. LeTendre, No. 

Chairman Kildee. Or you're going to respond to questions on the 
program? 

Alright, we're in transition right now, so let me ask you some 
questions on this. You mentioned in your testimony and as we 
know from the statute, that the program is currently being trans- 
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ferred to the States for administrative purposes as required by the 
statute. Fm interested in knowing whether this has been a fairly 
smooth transition and what problems, if any, have been encoun- 
tered and what we might do to address those problems. 

Mr. MacDonald. Mary Jean and I can both address that, Mr. 
Chairman. The Department has run seven conferences so far in 
terms of the directors, the issues of evaluation, and, finally, the one 
most recently that Mr. Goodling was at — and thank goodness he 
was there because he laid the law down very clearly to the State 
folks that this was something that was going to work in terms of 
the model we had set up and we knew it was going to go forward 
successfully. And he said to them very clearly that, "Hey, if you 
guys don't cut the mustard with this thing, Fm going to see you 
again and Fm not going to be as happy with you as I am right now, 
because this program is ir« pretty good shape." 

My concern is from my own experience, again, and that is the 
fact that many States are not geared up to deal with our early 
childhood issues. They do not have the people in place. They do not 
have the level of visibility, let us say, for certain kinds of early 
intervention kinds of activities at the State level. So it's a matter 
for us of dealing with this in a way wherp we assist States to set up 
what they need to set up to conduct th^ programs. Mary t>ean 
will be having this fall a 3-day workshop to assist in this in terms 
of State direction. 

Those States that do have early childhood divisions in their in- 
struction components of their SEAs will not be a major difficulty. 
What we're going to have to watch through our monitoring and 
technical assistance activities is that those States that simply say, 
"All right, this is just another Chapter 1 program and we're going 
to put it over here." So we're going to have to be acutely aware of 
where those States are and when we identify where they are, we're 
going to have to step in very, very quickly. 

Other things that we're going to have to watch for are those 
States who wish to delay to gear up to get this in place because 
that will impact on ongoing programs. But it's going to be a chore 
for us, no question about it. 

Ms. LeTendre. Fd like to add to that. We anticipated that this 
could be an issue. And in our regulations which we published on 
June 19th, we have a requirement for States to submit State plans. 
And you are right, it hasn't exactly been a smooth process. We 
have 37 State plans in right now. Only five at tiiis point are in a 
state where we feel we can approve them. We have asked that they 
tell us how they would make their awards, how they would set cri- 
teria. 

One of the major issues we have asked is the issue Jack de- 
scribed and that's how programs would coordinate at the State 
level and how they would involve other offices, how they would 
monitor the programs. Some of the more difficult things *3 they 
will say they will do it but they don't tell us how they will do it. So 
we have gone back and forth with States a number of tunes to 
have the State plans help us know what's going on. 

I think some of the other concerns are that the personnel may be 
of one area. They may be in adult education. They may be early 
childhood. Half of them are Chapter 1, and getting them to work 
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collaboratively together is not something that we know has oc- 
curred most often at a State level. And so we have to work careful- 
ly with them. 

Projects still continue to call upon us, which we expect they will 
do. We get about 100 phone calls, at least, a week in terms of kinds 
of questions that need to be answered. 

I think also in the amendments to the Literacy Act community- 
based organizations have been made eligible. That, I think, is an 
issue that we're going to have to watch carefully because States are 
used to having LEAs as their constituents and many of them are 
expressing some resistance to funding community-based organiza- 
tions. And of course they must be funded in collaboration with 
LEAs, but they're not used to working with that kind of audience. 

The law in selection criteria still applied to them and so issues 
where they have to convene panels of experts across areas of early 
childhood, Chapter 1, adult education, they still have to put in 
place. And we're hopeful that that, as well as a requirement for 
the Committee of Practitioners which applies to Chapter 1, where- 
by if they set rules that impact policies and regulations, which all 
of them must do when they establish criteria, that there will be a 
body of people from the field who can oversee that. And so there 
are some built-in mechanisms, but we will have to continually be 
monitoring what happens in that regard to assure that the transfer 
is one that carries out the integrity of the program. 

Chairman Kildee, Let me ask one further question before I defer 
to Mr. Goodling. How have you worked out the problem of techni- 
cal assistance in addressing the problem of family involvement? 
How do you assist the States? 

Ms. LeTendre. We had a meeting in February where we famil- 
iarized them^ first of all, with the requirements of the legislation, 
which haven't been easy for some to understand this trifold ap- 
proach. We have planned, as Jack said, a meeting in the fall where 
we re going to run them through this whole concept of family liter- 
acy and^ working with families. We have a newsletter now going 
out. We're planning to do a slide/tape presentation to give them 
examples. We've given them the abstracts of all the projects. And 
we continually provide technical assistance from our office as well 
as through meetings and working with States. 

Mr. MacDonald. Mr. Kildee, it's a matter of working with the 
SEAs in terms of changing their conceptual framework as to how 
they should organize, just like we try to work with teachers in 
terms of organizing for instruction. People have to start thinking 
about organizing around family, the concept of family, and the con- 
cept of educating a child, and the concept of family in relationship 
to a local community. 

That means that we do not have with a division of instruction, 
separate little cells or offices, that we start teaming these oeople 
around what we're doing with families in terms of issues related to 
literacy, language acquisition, varieties of serving families and chil- 
dren in a variety of settings, all of these things. And that's the 
mind-set in terms of an Even Start approach as an approach to 
families and family needs that we'll have to work on with the 
SEAs. 
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And we're going to have it very diligently. And the conferences 
and workshops help greatly but it's going to take, I think, a lot of 
field technical assistance where we team our resources in the De- 
partment and get them out to the States who need them the most. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Just a quickie. Fm told that I'm due on the floor 
of the House right now. Fm making a statement on our Health and 
Human Services and Education and Labor appropriations bill. So 
Fm going to run over there and do that and come right back. 

I guess, Jack, my question to you would be in your meeting yes- 
terday, does it appear that they got the message? 

Mr. MacDonald. Loud and clear. 

Mr. Goodling. Loud and clear, good. 

Mr. Gunderson. Who is "they?" 

Mr. Goodling. The State. 

Mr. MacDonald. The Council of Chief State School Officers. 
They're meeting in St. Louis. They'll be meeting the entire week 
on issues related to collaboration and integrated services for chil- 
dren and families. 

We spoke to them on a concept of pulling the programs around 
in terms of early intervention on a 0-7 model, coordinating Even 
Start with Head Start, with Chapter 1 school-wide projects which 
we would like to greatly expand. That concept will provide services 
to children and families on a continuum as opposed to, say, one 
shot at age 3 or one shot at age 4. They bought unanimously into 
the concept. 

Again, in my experience in dealing with these issues over a 
number of years, the timing now is there. The enthusiasm is there. 
The knowledge base is there. And people recognize it has to 
happen. I didn't have any contrary thoughts on it at all. 

Mr. Goodling. I'm glad to hear the enthusiasm part because in 
the meetings that I have attended, as Mary Jean knows, the enthu- 
siasm is what made it really work because they were all wound up, 
ready to go, and enthusiastically behind it. 

Mary Jean, the question I would ask you and my concern is that, 
as in the past, it was always easy to say, "Well, we can't get the 
parents to admit that they're illiterate. We can't get the parents to 
come forth," et cetera. And I know that's difficult. In the applica- 
tion process is there any indication that they're taking that kind of 
an attitude? Our whole thought was if the parents don't come, the 
children don't come either. 

Ms. LeTendre. Well it's hard for us to tell from State applica- 
tions other than their involvement of the adult education office, 
which is strong in some States and not strong in others. I think the 
fact that they must use the same criteria for the selection of 
projects that we have, and that is the requirement that they must 
have that component, they must reach out to families is one that 
will, to the extent possible, assure that the adults will be reached. 

It has been an ongoing issue. Sometimes the adults being 
reached is one of difficulty in scheduling and difficulty in finding 
those who have been so turned off by the schools. And I think the 
inclusion of community -based organizations in collaboration is 
going to be a strength because they know how to reach out. And, if 
anything, that significant addition in the Literacy amendments 
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will help us reach that goal of reaching families, which has been 
much more difficult for our local school administrators to do be- 
cause it isn't their normal business. 

Mr. Goodling. I will run over and come back quickly. 

Chairman Kildee. Very good. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I didn't get here in 
time to hear your testimony but I had the chance to read it. And 
both I and my staff are particularly interested as you talk about 
the breakdown of the participants in the program. I'm a little bit 
curious, can you give me a breakdown of urban versus rural in 
terms of Even Start? 

Mr. MacDonald. Fifty-five percent of the programs are in urban 
areas, 45 percent of the programs are in rural areas. 

Mr. Gunderson. Well, we have a unique situation in our district 
where we have a very large percentage of Hmong population. You 
mentioned the Hmong in your testimony and yet we don't have 
dime one of Even Start in our particular district. And I'm a little 
confused as to if you have 45 percent rural and if you are dealing 
with a income factor and an ethnic factor and a double-barrier 
factor, frankly some of this money ought to be there. 

Mr. MacDonald. I would agree with you. But right now, for ex- 
ample, in terms of our breakdown and as far as ethnicity is con- 
cerned, about 4 percent of the population we're serving now is 
Asian. The thing that we're going to have to watch in terms of this 
in the State program is that the programs that are funded are 
funded to the most needy populations. And that is going to be an 
area that we're going to have to really watch and watch carefully. 

Do you want to add to that, Mary Jean? 

Ms. LeTendre. Yes. Even Start has been a very competitive pro- 
gram inasmuch as within a given State the law has required us to 
evenly distribute rural and urban projects. And so sometimes there 
have been some very needy and worthwhile projects that have not 
been able to be funded simply because of the level of allocation be- 
cause the money goes out, basically, on the Chapter 1 formula to 
the States. 

So while there's been a $250,000 minimum, as appropriations in- 
crease, money gees to States for new projects. But since their 4- 
year demonstrations, those that were selected initially must contin- 
ue. So there's been a limitation of availability of resources. 

You're from Eau Claire, Wisconsin. My home town is Chippewa 
Falls, and I visited the Eau Claire schools and met with some of 
the Title 1, Chapter 1 teachers there who are dealing with the 
Hmong population. I know the need is great. It's simply hopefully 
as the appropriation increases— and it has increased $20 million as 
of July — that those needs would be addressed. 

The law requires when States select applicants that they take 
into account need. And they have some flexibility within the State 
in terms of determining need. Therefore, that committee of practi- 
tioners at the State level who are reviewing that hopefully will be 
helpful in influencing the kinds of needs you're talking about. But 
at this point, that now becomes a State decision as new grants are 
applied. 

Mr. Gunderson. Well, I need to plead guilty to not doing the 
analysis in oversight on Even Start that I should have. But as I 
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look at your testimony and I contrasted it with the reality of my 
district not only in Eau Claire but in La Crosse where we have a 
very high percentage of Hmong in fairly rural areas, something 
doesn't jive. And I've got to figure out what that is. I guess that's 
the purpose of oversight. 

Mr. MacDonald. There's also another opportunity, Mr. Gunder- 
son, in the event that let us say they do not become an Even Start 
grantee. I do not know if Eau Claire has a Head Start program but 
if they do, there is another opportunity. And that is, again, to en- 
courage the district to use some of its Chapter 1 resources to aug- 
ment the Head Start program or operate its own pre-kindergarten 
program that could serve that population and other populations 
within the community. 

Ms. LeTendre. I want to add, we have recently made a clarifica- 
tion that — to make it more reasonable to do that in Chapter 1 
where you have a target school, if you do not have a preschool at- 
tendance area since you don't have preschool generally — that of 
the children in the district who have educational needs for pre- 
school, the whole district could qualify as a preschool area. So that 
gives that district total flexibility to use the money to meet the 
needs of the children. 

And we're going to be doing some amendments to our policy 
manual to make that policy clear to everyone. And that provides 
through Chapter 1 many more resources than you would have 
through Even Start. 

Mr. Gunderson. I appreciate that flexibility, I really do. But the 
hard, cold reality is if you have an area that is not sufficiently 
funded in Chapter 1, the likelihood of them taking money from 
Chapter 1 to move it into Head Start or Even Start is just not very 
viable; that's not going to happen. 

Mr. MacDonald. Unless, they really want to turn some things 
around as far as making a difference is concerned. Philosophically, 
we're saying in terms of the way you operate with kids is we 
should be frontloading our school systems, not backloading with re- 
mediation. 

Mr. Gunderson. This is a fascinating discussion, and I apologize 
to the rest of you, but we've all got to sit down and talk about what 
we're doing. The one commitment we have made in the 1980's, 
whether it be the administration or it be the Congress's Chapter 1, 
that's the program, increase Chapter 1, increase Chapter 1. .If you 
want to give me a second, 1 can look up and see how much we're 
increasing it today in the Labor/HHS bill. 

If the strategy is early intervention of children at risk, then I 
think it's incumbent on both the administration and the Congress 
to say, "We need to rearrange both our authorizations and our pri- 
orities in terms of appropriations," because the signals we are 
sending out to the States and the communities is Chapter 1 is 
where it's at. 

Mr. MacDonald. I would quite agree, and I think we have a real 
opportunity to do that kind of thing now. 

Chairman Kildee. One of the aspects of Even Start I like — and 
I've been one of the great advocates of Head Start too, as has Mrs. 
Bush. Whenever I go over to the White House, after I finish talk- 
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ing with George I talk with Mrs. Bush and am able to raise up that 
appropriation. She's very, very helpful 

One of the aspects that really made me attracted to Mr. Good- 
ling's idea when he first conceived this idea several years ago — and 
I was worried at that time of competing with limited dollars with 
programs like Head Start — is the involvement of the parents to im- 
prove their skills and very often to just give them some basic skills. 
That's been a very, very important factor in Even Start and that's 
one of the things that Mr. Goodling had in mind first and one of 
the things that attracted me to it. 

I'm wondering sometime you might want to discuss some of these 
various programs. In one of the factories in my district we have an 
adult literacy program in the factory and we find people who are 
really functionally illiterate. And one of the great joys is they, 
right in the factory, will get their basic literacy training and find a 
new joy at home when they can read to and with their children, 
it's almost added a new dimension to their life. 

I talked to a couple gentlemen out there who were embarrassed 
because they did not know how to read — functionally, they were il- 
literate. And when they were able to read and then read with their 
children and to their children, they added a new aspect of their 
life. So you've wrapped several great things into this Even Start 
program which I think are very, very helpful to the family unit. 

I still happen to believe the family unit is the basic unit of socie- 
ty. And if you can help improve that family unit, you've done a 
great deal for society. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. First, let me just apologize for my tardiness. I got 
tied up in the office and wasn't able to get here in time to hear the 
testimony of the witnesses on this Even Start program. 

There's one thing that bothers me a little bit that there seems to 
be an effort in many States to implement the program of choice, 
when it comes to parental choice to decide on schools, and give 
money to private institutions at the expense of the public educa- 
tional system. I was just wondering what kind of impact, if this 
succeeds, which I'm very opposed to, would have on the Even Start 
program. 

Mr. MacDonald. This program would not initially impact that 
kind of decision, whatsoever. This program impacts on, again, the 
needs of a parent in terms of literacy, the needs of a parent in 
terms of parenting skills, and the needs of a child in terms of a 
wholesome, suitable, early childhood opportunity and experience. 

Ms. LsTendre. I want to add that this program already has eligi- 
ble private entities. The law has made both private and public non- 
profit groups. So it's an issue that Congress addressed on the very 
front end to have this be a program that functions not only with 
local school districts but also with the amendments that allows 
these private and public nonprofit groups to be able to be eligible 
to receive these funds. So it's not an issue here, as long as they do 
it with our local school districts. 

Mr. Hayes. Since we're always faced with the argument that 
funds are short and we don't have money, and money is cut or 
taken away from the educational system, I'm glad to hear you say 
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this will have no impact, whatsoever. It is critical that poor kids, 
poor families have an equal access to educational opportunities. 

Mr. MacDonald. And this will provide greater access and great- 
er equity in terms of, again, the children and their parents when 
they enter school; that's what we're all about. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Roemer. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, apologize for 
being tardy because of working on the Labor/HHS appropriations 
bill for education which is on the floor today. 

Chairman Kildee. A very important bill coming out. 

Mr. Roemer. We, on this committee often try to reach, in a bi- 
partisan way, for full funding for the Head Start and Chapter 1 
programs in particular. I do want to take time, indeed, to compli- 
ment our witnesses for their time and effort and, I'm sure, for 
worthwhile testimony this morning on a very, very important pro- 
gram. 

I just want to reiterate to you that in terms of the concept here 
that Even Start has my full support and I look forward to working 
with you in the future on this program. 

I have a great success story in my Third District of Indiana 
where a woman was recently trained through the literacy program. 
I cannot imagine what it would be like to go to the store and not be 
able to read a package to see what you're buying or to have your 
child come back from school and not be able to help them with 
their homework, and to feel the frustration of helping your chil- 
dren lead better lives through better education. This is just one of 
many success stories of a woman who is going to be receiving her 
GED and entering nursing training and working with her child on 
these education endeavors. 

The whole concept of family and early intervention and giving 
self-esteem to the family is very, very important in terms of the 
problems we face in education. I salute and commend you for your 
efforts. 

As this program moves from the Federal implementation and ad- 
ministration to State administration, what have we learned specifi- 
cally from running it at a Federal level that we can apply now to 
the State level to make it run more efficiently and smoothly? What 
are the lessons gleaned here? What should the Federal role be in 
the future? 

Mr. MacDonald. We ve mentioned, Mr. Roemer, some issues re- 
lated to this earlier to Mr. Goodling on a similar question. But very 
basically, we know this is a very difficult program to administer 
and to properly provide the services that are needed for children 
and their parents. 

So in turning it over to the State, what we're going to have to do 
is really strengthen our technical assistance in terms of being able 
to outreach States as far as utilizing the Even Start models that we 
know have been most effective and assisting with issues related to 
maintaining the participation of parents, assisting them in utiliz- 
ing programs we know work with parents and teachers in terms of 
literacy and language acquisition. 
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So, ic's one that is, very frankly, going to tax us, but I think it's 
going to tax us in a very, very positive way. We're going to really 
have to strengthen our monitoring and, more specifically based on 
that, our technical assistance arm to be able to sustain the States. 
And the reason for that is that there are States out there that do 
not have early childhood divisions or family divisions that are used 
to dealing with this kind of program on a broad scale. We have 
States that still are not affiliated in terms of their Head Start pro- 
grams, that they operate in isolation. 

And with Even Start we have a program that fosters collabora- 
tion and fosters the utilization of State and local resources and 
with other programs that are serving families. And we're going to 
have to work with these States to assist them in their operations 
such that they maximize those opportunities. And that's not going 
to be easy. 

Mr. Roemer. Can you further clarify too — I know in reading 
about Even Start that the eligibility requirements, need V basic 
skills, someone that does not have a high school diploma, live in a 
Chapter 1 elementary school attendance area — can you further 
clarify how a State like Indiana in terms of funds going through 
the State is eligible? By what formula do we ascertain the State of 
Indiana, for instance — to pick a hypothetical. 

Ms. LeTendre. The State of Indiana would receive money— and 
we've notified the States of their allocation— it goes out on the 
Chapter 1 formula to the State. The State then has the obligation 
to run a competition for projects which can be from local school 
districts in collaboration with community-based organizations and 
also community-based organizations in collaboration with the local. 

There is no formula in terms of the amount of money that would 
be eligible for a local level other than the regulations say that they 
can't receive anything less than $75,000. But the State has a plan 
that they're submitting to us that says, "This is what we're going 
to say is important in terms of the needa that we have in the State 
of Indiana.' They could focus on limited English. The could focus 
on particular skill levels of adults, as Michigan has wanted to do 
for its new projects to say that no one who has above an eighth 
grade level is going to be a target of adult services in Even Start. 
They want to get to the neediest. 

So the flexibility at the State level for saying, "These are the 
projects who have said they have a need. Here's how we're going to 
select them," at the State level in combination with State officials 
who will run a panel of experts. The State, in and of itself, doesn't 
make that selection. They're required by law to have adult educa- 
tors, early childhood people, Chapter 1 people, and business and in- 
dustry, at a minimum, on a panel of experts that would review the 
applications. 

And then at the State level, when they have a certain number of 
points and criteria as suggested in our regulations, the State will 
say, "Here are our very best projects." And then they'll have to 
say, as we do at the Federal level, "We want to give both equal op- 
portunity for both rural and urban." And they would therefore 
then make that decision. 

So they get the money formula from us, must continue projects 
that are already underway, have some money for new programs, 
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set criteria, set needs, set priorities, and then convene experts to 
help them make the decisions to make the awards. 

Mr. Roemer. Could you send to my office how many applications 
Indiana applied for and how many 

Ms. LeTendre. Certainly. And also we have a State allocation 
and how much money is now being given and how much is going to 
be available for new awards. 

Mr. Roemer. Finally, Mr. Chairman, one last question. I see the 
author of the bill come in and I do salute Mr. Goodling for his 
hard work on this. And again, I want to reiterate that I'm happy to 
work with in a bipartisan effort on these kind of great educational 
endeavors. 

In terms of eligibility for participation, if we have a family, let's 
say a father or a mother that has recently lost their job and they 
do have a high school diploma but they are in basic need of new 
training, would they be eligible for a program like this? 

Ms. LeTendre. If they have a high school diploma they're not 
automatically ineligible, about 24 percent of ours do. It's a matter 
of how well they can function in literacy levels as specified in the 
Basic Education Act. It's difficult. We couldn't tell, and someone 
would have to run an assessment. 

Mr. MacDonald, That's right. You would run something like a 
wide-range achievement test or something like that to find out 
what their level of literacy was. And if it was determined not to be 
sufficient in terms of employability, they would be eligible under 
the literacy component of the program, whether they were a high 
school graduate or not. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Goodling, do you have additional ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Goodling. No. 

Chairman Kildee. Well, I want to thank the panel this morning. 
The enthusiasm and the commitment of you, Dr. MacDonald, and 
you, Ms. LeTendre, your enthusiasm and your commitment both 
have been essential in making this program successful. And Con- 
gress is grateful to you for that. 

We pass legislation, but were it not for people like you who 
really believe in it and have that commitment and enthusiasm, 
these programs can just be something on the books. But you really 
have given this program a real zest and a real success. 

Mr. Goodling. I would say Amen to that. 

Mr. MacDonald. You're very kind, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Good- 
ling. Thank you very much. We appreciate it. We thank you for the 
legislation. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 

Our next panel will consist of Parker Coble, director of the Lin- 
coln Intermediate Unit No. 12, Migrant Child Development Pro- 
gram in New Oxford, Pennsylvania; and Barbara Gill, coordinator, 
Even Start Program, Reading, Pennsylvania; Maria Del Carmen 
Pagan, Even Start parent, Reading, Pennsylvania; and Juan Karlos 
Diaz, Even Start student from Reading, Pennsylvania. And I think 
joining us, if she's not already here, joining us later will be Sharon 
Darling, president of the National Center for Family Literacy, from 
Louisville, Kentucky. If they would come forward. 
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Mr. Goodling. I might say while they're coming up, Mr. Chair- 
man, Parker Coble, that Lincoln Intermediate Unit is part of my 
district and he has been dealing with migrant children for a long 
time. And I've often said they are probably the most neglected of 
all the neglected because they move and move and move and move 
and move. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Coble, do you want to start first, and pull 
the microphone right up to you. 

STATEMENT OF PARKER COBLE, DIRECTOR, LINCOLN INTERME- 
DIATE UNIT NO. 12, MIGRANT CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, 
NEW OXFORD, PA; BARBARA GILL, COORDINATOR, EVEN 
START PROGRAM, READING, PA; MARIA DEL CARMEN PAGAN, 
EVEN START PARENT, READING, PA; JUAN KARLOS DIAZ, 6- 
YEAR-OLD EVEN START STUDENT, READING, PA; AND SHARON 
DARLING, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CENTER FOR FAMILY LITER- 
ACY, LOUISVILLE, KY 

Mr. Coble. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I want to 
take this opportunity to thank you just for the opportunity of being 
able to testify on behalf of the Migrant Even Start Program. I 
would also like to thank your staff for the courtesies that they 
have given to us in preparing for this presentation. 

As indicated, I'm a member of the 19th Congressional District of 
Congressman Goodling, and I personally want to congratulate him 
on his visionary leadership in being able to put this legislation to- 
gether. And I congratulate the committee for the enactment of 
such legislation. Having been in the field for— this is my thirtieth 
year in working with migrant families, it is not often that you see 
legislation with the broad impact that this type of legislation can 
have. So Congressman Goodling, I thank you very much. 

Chairman Kildee, On that point, I can recall when Congressman 
Goodling first brought this idea to the committee. All of us thought 
it was a great idea but we thought, well, it's just another program 
competing for the dollars. But once in a while a program comes 
along and you figure, "Gosh, I wish I had thought of that myself," 
And this is one of those programs that I wish I had thought of 
myself. 

Mr. Goodling. Without his help we wouldn't have gotten any- 
where with the program anyway. 

Mr. Coble. I think the 3 percent set-aside is especially a nice 
idea for the migrant families across the Nation. I consider the 
Even Start legislation as a key towards meeting the national edu- 
cation goals. We heard Dr. MacDonald talk about that this morn- 
ing. And I think perhaps they talked about several of the goals, but 
if you examine the goals very carefully and this legislation, you 
will see that it is not just the first national goal that is impacted 
directly but all of the goals have a direct bearing upon the start 
that a child receives in the parly years and on the families influ- 
ence in that role. 

Because of the mobility for the migrant farmworker, the only 
constant in a migrant child's life is their parents as they move 
from State to State, up and down the eastern seaboard, the central 
stream, or the western stream. So the parent must be an active 
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participant in the child's education for success. But the parent's 
first needs must be their own basic educational skills and language 
proficiency if he is to be able to facilitate uie educational success 
for the child's development. 

Migrant Even Start provides the three components that fit to- 
gether in that endeavor. The adult education and the language ac- 
quisition become very important as we're working with a multi- 
ethnic population and especially high numbers of Hispanic fami- 
lies. The parenting and parent academic assistance again play a 
very key role as we develop the adult education skills of being able 
to go beyond that and work directly with the academic assistance 
to their children. The child care and education we've had for many 
years but now bringing the parent into that more directly greatly 
enhances the program. These three components go a long way in 
helping our families become partners in the American dream. 

As many families settle out of the migrant stream, and many do, 
they can become fuller members of the community because of this 
legislation. With better education comes better work skills and an 
uplift in the economy. This legislation will be helping the Ameri- 
can economy 20 or 30 years from now, something that we don't 
always look at in the very early stages of child development. 

If you subscribe to the studies that say children learn 40 percent 
of their knowledge by age 4 and 80 percent by age 8, the value of 
this program is very powerful. Children raised with positive self- 
esteem, respect, and personal worth are better prepared for school 
success. The migrant lifestyle presents unique challenges in the im- 
plementation of this program. 

In my written testimony, I've outlined ten points which I just 
want to touch on briefly that have a direct impact on the migrant 
families that is not always the case with the nonimmigrant piers: 
The high mobility factor of moving from State to State; the cultur- 
al and ethnic backgrounds; the rural setting of where services 
would be available; the language of the population; the lack of com- 
munity acceptance on the part of migrant and seasonal farmwork- 
ers; the scheduling presents a unique problem for the Migrant 
Even Start in that our migrant farmworkers are just that, they are 
workers. 

And many times, especially in the apple season, they may be 
starting at 6 o'clock in the morning and picking apples until 8 
o'clock in the evening. So the commitment to attend adult classes 
to be involved in parent education classes is a great one, in addi- 
tion to the hours that they're working. 

Another area, the staffing in obtaining qualified staff to work 
with the various migrant populations; the physical facilities in 
rural areas; and one that I term "self concept" where the parents 
in the migrant stream are from low social economic settings, some- 
times lack the self esteem and confidence to attempt to engage in 
these type of services. And that has been because of many years of 
frustration and maybe rejection from the regular educational 
system. 

And then we have another area that is, I think, somewhat 
unique, and that is the agency paradigm shifts where agencies tra- 
ditionally serve community residents where they looked at their 
services as end and all in itself. For example, a GED program: 
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When the person got a GED, the mission was accomplished. Not so 
in Migrant Even Start and not so in life. That is just part of the 
beginning to where we're going. 

These are all challenges that the Pennsylvania Migrant Even 
Start and other Migrant Even Start programs accept readily. As a 
first-year grantee we are trying to improve the quality of life of our 
families. And in attempting to solve those different areas we many 
times have to try one method, if that doesn't work, we try another 
method. 

We have had a very high degree of success in coordination with 
existing community agencies in the implementation of this pro- 
gram. In one case, we've had a few setbacks and that's something 
that we're dealing with right now. I think in overall looking at the 
Migrant Even Start program there are still one or two areas which 
need some work. 

We have good evaluation instruments that have been selected to 
measure the effectiveness of child growth and the effectiveness of 
adult education and language proficiency. However, an effective 
measurement of parenting skill acquisition is still needed. Within 
our program, we are utilizing two such instruments that were de- 
veloped locally through Penn State University. But so far we 
haven't nationally come up with an instrument which I think will 
give us a better picture of how effective we're being in our actual 
parenting and parent academic assistance skills. 

Also, I think when it comes to Migrant Even Start, a forum 
needs to be created for the exchange of ideas, concepts, and sharing 
of success models. We could save many dollars in trial and error 
procedures if we had an opportunity to come together in some 
forum to exchange ideas. To date, we've only had one limited such 
opportunity. 

In summary, I think if we say, "Wpy Migrant Even Start?" we 
can look at Howard Brimsley's TV commercial and say, 1 'Because 
it's just the right thing to do." Again, I praise you for your wisdom 
in enactment of the legislation and urge that we continue on. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Parker Coble follows:] 
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Written Testimony 
Parker C. Coble 

Lincoln Intermediate Unit No, 12 
Migrant Child Development Program 
July 28, 1992 

My name is Parker Coble and I am the Director of Migrant Program for the Lincoln 
Intermediate Unit No. 12 in the 19th Congressional District of Pennsylvania. I was born 
and raised on a fruit farm in Adams County and therefore understand the fruit growers 
point of view relating to migratory labor. I am currently in my 30th year of working with 
migratory farmworkers with my experience covering a wide range including: Day Care; 
Preschool; Summer Schools; Career Education and Work Experience; Identification and 
Recruitment; Social and Support Services; Health Screenings, Education and Care; 
Transportation; Parenting and Parental Involvement; Nutrition and Nutrition Education; 
English as a Second Language; Job Training and Upgrading; Adult Education and Public 
School Services. 

Lincoln Intermediate Unit currently operates the following Programs for migratory 
families and their children: 

Migrant Education 

Statewide Migrant Day Care Serviccs(state funded) 

Migrant Even Start 

Child and Adult Food Program 

Summer Food Feeding Program 

Summer Intensive Language Program 

English as a Second Language for Area Public Schools 

Nutrition Education Program 

Donated Commodities 

Before I begin my testimony. I would like to thank the Committee for inviting me to 
testify on the Even Stan Program and Migrant Even Start in particular. 

I consider the Even Start legislation as one of the finest efforts to improve 
Education in the United States. The concept of involving the * 4 whole" family is an 
extremely important and vital step in building success and self-esteem and in placing a high 
family value on education. 

To those of us who subscribe to the philosophy that, "It takes the whole village to 
educate the child'", Even Stan is a refreshing approach in that direction by beginning with 
the home. 

You as a Committee are to be commended on your approach for starting small 
through demonstration grants and building upon successful approaches. We who have 
been involved in Migrant Education and Child Care are especially appreciative of the 3% set 
aside for Migrant Even Start. 

The Migrant Farmworker and his family present unique challenges that regular 
Even Stan frequently does not face. Some of these factors that the migrant lifestyle and 
agricultural environment generate are: 
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1 ) The high mobility, varying arrival and departure from area. At the present time it is 
undetermined in respect to the length of time needed to make effective educational 
gains. 

2) Cultural and ethnic backgrounds-(example, husband may not want wife to better 
herself). 

3) Rural settings- distance to available services. Transportation costs can become 
prohibitive especially where children are also transported with adults. 

4) Language-more a factor in rural areas. 

5) Lack of community acceptance-existing community agencies traditionally have not 
served migrant farmworkers and their children. 

6) Scheduling- work hours 

a) during peak harvest season workers my work daylight to nearly dark 

b) may also work on Saturday and Sundays 

7) Staffing- frequently difficult to obtain quality staff for short seasonal periods, 
especially bi lingua Vbicultural. 

8) Physical facilities-seasonal nature of need make finding locations difficult 

9) Self-concept - Many parents and especially migrant parents from low socio- 
economic settings lack the self-esteem or confidence level to attempt to engage in 
services. 

10) Agency-paradigm shifts- Some community agencies* boards see only their 
traditional roles as the end. Example; A parent may get a General Equivalency 
Diplomas and the responsible agency may feel the task is accomplished and the 
parent still needs language acquisition and skills needed to communicate effectively 
with the school to enhance their child's educational growth. May not see the need 
to infuse such related areas into general approach. 

While the above factors present unique challenges to the Migrant Even Stan 
Grantees, they are challenges we readily accept in an effort to improve the quality of life of 
our families. 

The Pennsylvania Migrant Education Program, in planning and implementing its 
Even Start Grant, has found item # 6 and # 9 above, as our most difficult challenges. 
Since we are in our initial year of operation and just entering the harvest season, our degree 
of success in dealing with these two factors are not fully known. 

The key to success we have to date is the high degree of coordination with the 
various Even Stan partnership agencies. Representatives of the Partnership agencies meet 
bi-monthly to review progress, plan and do problem solving. All partners have a 
partnership agreement which outlines basic responsibilities for the agencies reporting 
requirements and budgets. This structure has proven very effective. 

♦Please see attached addendum: 

1) Even Stan Task Force Members. 

2) Pennsylvania Migrant Even Stan Components 
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Recommendations: 

There have been several areas that have been somewhat confusing: 

1) The first area is related to what components had to consist of to be considered 
matches. These questions were answered at a National Training Meeting i.. 
Washington, D.C. on June 22 - 24, 1992 and with the Final Regulations on June 
19, 1992. 

2) The second area relates to Evaluation requirements. When we applied for a grant 
we had to have an evaluation plan in place. We specified the instruments we would 
use, hired and trained assessment personnel and implemented our evaluation 
system, in addition we stated our objectives and goals using these instruments. 
Now we are told we must use certain mandated instruments. This should have 
been clearly explained and outlined in the application. If we follow through with 
our tests plus the National mandated test, some of our children will receive pre and 
post testing on five (5) different instruments. Clarification is still needed. 

There still needs to be an evaluation instrument developed to evaluate the parenting 
component. There doesn't appear to be an effective national instrument. Perhaps a 
research grant in this area would be in line for consideration, 

3) The third area relates to a grantees exchange. Migrant grantees need to be give a 
forum to come together to exchange ideas specific to Migrant Even Stan. We could 
save dollars in trial and error procedures by discussing approaches, what worked 
and what didn't as we continue to develop our demonstration grants. 

In closing: 

As a Migrant Education Program Director, a member of several community Boards 
of Directors, President of the Agricultural Human Resource Management Association, I can 
unequivocally state that I feel that E' en Stan is a great concept and I praise you for your 
wisdom in passing such legislation and urge reauthorization of this legislation. 

You may want to consider attaching the parenting concept to other program in order 
to address the needs of older students' parents as they attempt to deal with the many 
problems faced in upper grade levels. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to testify. 
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EVEN STA RT TASK FORPF 



Mrs. Maureen Ambrose 



Ms. Ann Barton 



Ms. Suzanne Benchoff 



Ms. Cynthia Blevins 



Family Education Adv isor 

Early Childhood and Family Education 

PA Department of Education 

333 Market St. 

Harrisburg, PA 17 1 26-0333 

717-772-2813 

Program Training Coordinator 
Franklin County Area Literacy Council 
437 Wolf Ave. 
Chambersburg, PA I720I 
717-267-2212 

Program Consultant for Recruitment 
and Supportive Services 
Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. 12 
Migrant Child Development Prosram 
103 Rear Carlisle St. 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 
717-334-0006 

Coordinator 

Adams County Literacy Council 
103 Rear Carlisle Street 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 
717-334-3065 



Dr. Donald Burkins 



Mr. Parker C. Coble 



Ms. Santa De Carlo 



Director, Planning and Special Projects 

Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. 12 

P.O. Box 70 

65 Billerbcck Street 

New Oxford, PA 17350 

717-624-4616 

Program Director 

Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. 12 

Migrant Child Development Program 

P.O. Box 70 

65 Billerbcck Street 

New Oxford, PA 17350 

717-624-4616 

Educational Coordinator 
PA Migrant Education 
Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 
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Ms. Donna Fredrickson 



Ms. Lori Grim 



Ms. Marcia Kile 



Ms. Patricia Knox 



Mr. Will Lane 



Ms. Mary Mailey 



Mr. Gerardo Martinez 



Ms. Elizabeth Miller 



Director 

Adams County Head Stan 
P.O. Box 3741 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 
717-337-1337 

Program Consuliai. for Centers 
Lincoln Intermediaie Unit No. 12 
Migrant Child Development Program 
103 Rear Carlisle Street 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 
717-334-0006 

Program Consultant for MERTIS 
Lincoln Intermediaie Unit No. 12 
Migrant Child Development Program 
103 Rear Carlisle St. 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 
717-334-0006 
VISTA Volunteer 

Franklin County Area Literacv Council 
437 Wolf Ave. 
Chambersburg, PA 17201 
717-267-2212 

Adams County Head Start 
P.O. Box 3741 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 
717-337-1337 

ROL 

Rural Opportunities, Inc. 
2331 Market Street, 2nd Floor 
Camp Hill. PA 17011 
1-800-692-7450 

Project Director 
Center for Human Services 
7200 Wisconsin Avenue 
Suite 500 

Bethesda,MD 20814-4204 
301-654-8338 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lincoln Intermediate Unit N j. 12 

Migrant Child Developmer. Program 

103 Rear Carlisle St. 

Gettysburg, PA 17325 

717-334-0006 
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Mr. Philip Monteith 



Ms. Dorothy Moore 



Ms. Jane Nuiter 



Ms. Geraidine O'Brien 



Ms. Beth Peloff 



Ms. Mary Ramirez 



Ms. Irene Ramos 



Dr. Manuel Recio 



Adult Education Supervisor 

Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. '2 

P.O. Box 70 

65 Billerbeck Street 

New Oxford, PA 17350 

717-624-4616 

ESL Instructor 

Immi gration and Refugee Services 
Catholic Charities 
900 North 17th St. 
Harrisburg, PA 17103 
717-232-1321 

ROI, 

Rural Opportunities, Inc. 
2331 Market Street 
2nd Floor 

Camp Hill, PA 17011 
1-800-692-7450 

Executive Director 

East Coast Migrant Head Stan 

4200 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 740 

Arlington, VA 22203 

703-243-7522 

VISTA Volunteer 

Adams County Literacy Council 

103 Rear Carlisle St. 

Gettysburg, PA 17325 

717-334-3065 

Disseminator of Project P.I.A.G.E.T. 
Bethlehem Area School District 
Layfatte Building 
43 1 E. Locust Street 
Bethlehem, PA 18018 
215-865-7880 

Program Consultant 
FDCH/GDCH 

Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. 12 
Migrant Child Development Proeram 
103 Rear Carlisle Street 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 
717-334-0006 

Chief, PA Migrant Education Program 
Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 
717-783-6464 
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Ms. Nicole Ritterson 



xMs. Fay Schirato 



Ms. Joellcn Shannon 



Ms. Marilyn Springsted 



Ms. Paula Stoup 



Ms. Lois Straycr 



Mr. Henry Wardrop 



Dr. Thomas Yawkey 



Site Director 

Center for Human Services 

Box 3924, 108 North Srratton Street. Rear 

Gettysburg, PA 17325 

717-334-2221 

ESL Program Manager 
Immigration and Refugee Services 
Catholic Charities 
900 North 17th St. 
Harrisburg, PA 17103 
717-232-1321 

Assistant Director 

East Coast Migrant Head Stan 

4200 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 740 

Arlington. VA 22203 

703-243-7522 

Program Consultant for Special Programs 
Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. 12 
Migrant Child Development Program 
103 Rear Carlisle St. 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 
717-334-0006 

Coordinator Evaluation and 
Program Improvement 
PA Migrant Education 
Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 
717-78V6465 

Program Director 

Franklin County Area Literacy Council 
437 Wolf Avenue 
Chambersburg, PA 17201 
717-267-2212 

Special Projects Coordinator 

Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. 12 

P.O. Box 70 

65 Billerbeck St. 

New Oxford, PA 17350 

717-624-4616 

Disseminator of Project P.I.A.G.E.T. 
Early Childhood Faculty 
Penn State University 
159 Chambers Building 
University Park, PA 16801 
814-865--tS32T 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Coble. 
Barbara Gill. , , . 

Ms. Gill. Good morning and thank you very much also for the 
opportunity to speak with you today about Even Start, I m from 
the Reading Even Start program and you did get to see some of the 
parts of our program in the film earlier today. And I think that, as 
you mentioned before, Mr. Kildee spoke and gave you a good expla- 
nation of what the program is really about and the different com- 
ponents involved in it. , 

What I want to do today, though, is speak about some ot the 
issues which I feel are very critical in the program. And I think 
you probably have heard some of them mentioned here before, ear- 
lier today. The first part, I think, is that the parenting component 
is what makes Even Start different from the other programs out 
there today. It is also the core of the Even Start curriculum with 
all the other components revolving around it. 

Parenting education is integrated into the adult basic education 
and English as a second language classes. Parents are learning to 
read and speak English by reading their children's books. They re 
learning nursery rhymes and chants. They're learning how to play 
simple games with their children, simple games which will help 
their children in turn learn the basic skills in the schools. Parents 
are learning what is developmentally appropriate for the different 
ages of their children. . 

The parents are practicing and utilizing their newly gained skills 
in their child's early childhood class during parent and child time. 
Parents are reading every day in the classroom to their children 
and they're taking these books home and they're reading the same 
books in their homes at night. The homes are becoming enriched 
with educational materials. The home visitor further reinforces all 
of these educational things by going into the homes and doing par- 
enting activities with the families. < 

A second issue is that the parents are becoming empowered. 
They are achieving goals which they set for themselves in the 
adult classes. They are beginning to speak a new language, lhey 
are receiving their GED. They are getting jobs. This knowledge 
gained by the parents is observable not only in the academic but 
also, and just as importantly, in the life skills areas . 

Parents are becoming more involved with their children in the 
school settings. They are speaking with the children's teachers and 
they are attending parent/teacher conferences in the schools. 
They're speaking with the school principal. They're attending 
school functions. They are helping their older children with their 
homework. They are no longer afraid and distrustful of the school, 
which was a source of failure and discouragement for many ot 

They are gaining the skills necessary to function as a responsible 
adult in the community. They are becoming involved in community 
organizations. They are passing all of their newly-gained values 
and confidence onto their children, which experts have shown us is 
a key to children's success in the schools. 

Third important point: Data shows that children in the early 
childhood classes are gaining. Initial data distributed from Abt As- 
sociates showed a gain in the overall child achievement. We can 
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see the gains. Even Start in many situations is a child's first expe- 
rience in the schools. The multisensory experiences the children 
are now being exposed to and the additional support the children 
are now receiving in the home cannot be overemphasized. 

Young children are now seeing, handling, and reading books 
every day in their classrooms. They are using language every day 
in every imaginable way, singing, reading, playing, listening, writ- 
ing, and speaking. And for most of the children in our program 
they are using a new, second language. They are receiving learning 
opportunities which many would never have received before Even 
Start. And more importantly, they are also beginning to receive 
these services in their homes. 

Fourth, and this point has been mentioned before by other 
people speaking with you, Even Start coordinates with many other 
service providers in the community. It does not duplicate services. 
For example, if a parent wants to enroll in Even Start and keep his 
child in Head Start, Even Start and Head Start work together to 
minimahze the agency issues such as intake, form filling, testing, 
et cetera. And we work together to create a schedule which will 
allow for a smooth transition between the programs. Children 
leave the Head Start to join their parents for the parent and child 
time going on in the Even Start classroom. 

On the other hand, if an adult wished to enroll in one of the 
adult basic education classes being sponsored by any of the other 
agencies in the community, Even Start will work with that agency 
and provide the early childhood part and the parenting part. Even 
Start provides the family whatever it needs to complete the family 
literacy cycle. 

Even Start cannot and should not attempt to be all things to all 
people. Its mission is literacy and its unique parent and child rela- 
tion is what sets it apart from other programs. 

And as Dr, MacDonald has said and as Parker has just men- 
tioned also, and my fifth and last critical point, the Even Start is 
complex. For this reason, it is very complex to evaluate. The task 
of identifying all of the social and emotional factors associated with 
school success of traditional anglo children is formidable in itself, 
but the task is magnified when we're measuring a minority popula- 
tion. 

We know how to measure student achievement in the schools. 
What we need to do is to measure the English language fluency 
with our Hispanic adults, We need to measure the successful par- 
enting techniques, the parent and child interactions, and the pa- 
rental interaction with the school and the community. 

The difficulty lies in the identification and availability of evalua- 
tion instruments which will adequately track the parent and chil- 
dren s progress in these areas and effectively measure the social/ 
emotional factors in quantitative terms. When the quantitative 
terms from Even Start are reviewed, it's important to remember 
the uniqueness of this program and the outstanding qualitative 
successes which are continuously being observed. 

I just wish to say in conclusion that the reauthorization and con- 
tinued support of Even Start is vital so that the full potential of 
this unique and valuable program can be realized. Children are our 
most important resource, and by including parents in the educa- 
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tional development we are insuring their success in the future. 
This is a goal that is being accomplished by the Even Start Family 
Literacy Program. Thank you. 
[The prepared statement of Barbara Gill follows:] 

Statement of Barbara Gill, Reading Even Start Family Literacy Program 

ABSTRACT 

The Reading School District, in cooperation with Reading Area Community Col- 
lege and other related service providers implemented an Even Start family Liter- 
acy Program in 1989. The program incorporates aspects of the Kenan Trust family 
Literacy Program, Louisville, KY. Three community-based organizations assist in re- 
cruitment and enrollment activities specifically directed toward, although not limit- 
ed to minority families lacking basic English language proficiency. Four instruc- 
tional sites have been designated as education centers. The project offers four in- 
structional components: adult education, early childhood education, parenting edu- 
cation with a joint parent and child time, and bi-weekly home visitation. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

In Berks County, Reading serves as the County Seat and has a population of ap- 
proximately 90,000 people. The school district has a student population of 11,000, 
ranking sixth in size in the State. r i„ 

Over 45 percent of all students attending the public school system are from low- 
income families (Chapter 1, 1988 data). 

In terms of the adult populations, over 50 percent of the residents of Heading 
have not earned a high school diploma. Data, reflected in the 1980 Census, show 
that Berks County has one of the highest percentages of uneducated adults in the 
State Over 18 percent of all citizens failed to achieve an elementary education i UV- 
8). In comparison, 17 percent of the residents of Philadelphia and 13 percent of the 
adults in Allegheny County failed to complete an elementary program. 

However, the general economic data does not reflect a major growing local prob- 
lem. „ _ . ... 

Over the last decade, Reading has become a port of entry for an increasing immi- 
gration of citizens from Puerto Rico and other Spanish speaking countries. 

Today Berks County has the highest proportion of Hispanic citizens in relation to 
the total population in Pennsylvania, and the third highest concentration of Hispan- 
ics in the Commonwealth. ^ _ . 

Data provided in the Annual Planning Information Report, OES (fiscal year, 
1987), indicate the 85 percent of Hispanic adults in Berks County, or 18 <00 are eco- 
nomically disadvantaged: this represents approximately 40 percent of all disadvan- 
taged families in Berks County. , 

School Census Data (November 16, 1987), indicate that 32 percent of all students 
in the Reading School District are Hispanic. r , . r 

Needs assessment data, collected as part of the Reading School District s Chapter 
1 ESEA Program, indicate that over 75 percent of all Hispanic students demon- 
strate a basic skill deficiency by grade level three: functioning one year below grade 
level in reading, math, or language arts. w . o . 

Based on a survey of 500 Hispanic adults in Reading, conducted by the Hispanic 
Center (May, 1988), Dr. Garcia observed that 60 percent of all Hispanics living below 
the poverty level had a problem with English-language proficiency. 

Data collected from the 1984-85 to the 1987-88 academic year show that the aver- 
age high school dropout rate in the State was 2.7 percent. The dropout rate for the 
Reading School District over the same period was 8.2 percent, nearly three times 
greater than the State average. Based on these statistical findings, only 6i> percent 
of ninth grade class students will complete their senior year. 

While the overall dropout rate in the Reading School District is extremely high, 
the dropout rate among Hispanic students is near 50 percent District data show 
that 48 percent of all Hispanic students in tenth grade in 1985-86 did not complete 

th Consfs^ent wtfh national findings, school district data show that students from 
low income families where one or both parents failed to earn a high school diploma 
are ten times more likely to drop out than students from low to moderate income 
families where both parents earned a high school diploma. The hjghest rate ot stu- 
dent dropout has been identified as minority students whose parents lack basic Lng- 
lish-language proficiency skills. 
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THE READING EVEN START FAMILY LITERACY PROGRAM 
The Reading Even Start Program, a cooperative project between the Reading 
iQfii i r ^ a !l Reading Area Community College, began in the first funding 
year 1989-1990. It was the first site in Pennsylvania to begin an Even Start initia- 
tive The Reading site is also one of ten sites selected nationally by Abt Associates 
Inc. to be evaluated in-depth as part of the National Evaluation Information System 
designed by Abt Associates. 

Schedule 

The project is center-based, as opposed to home-based and classified as an urban 

SiSS'if o^ 8 ^ t M. r , UraL n Ba ? d on the ^P 010 ^ of family literacy programs as 
designed by Ruth S. Nickse, Reading uses a direct-child /direct-parent approach. It 
also follows the Kenan model which consists of a parent adult education class oper- 
ating simultaneously with a child class. The two classes then merge to form one 
parent-child class. Classes take place at four sites: two elementary schools, one 

uIS i T*ment, and one community center. During the school year, classes are 
scheduled in three, 10-week sessions and take place three mornings per week for 
three to four hours, depending on the site. During the summer, a 6-week session 
to £? 8 J > u T he P^am employs two full-time staff and 17 part-time staff 

lo further immerse itself in the community it serves, the Reading Even Start pro- 
gram has established three community centers as "Outreach Centers": the Police 
Athletic League, The Olivet Boys and Girls' Club and the Christ Lutheran Church. 
1 he centers assist in recruitment and identification of program participants as well 
as ottering special activities such as homework centers, computer time, and general 
recreational activities for families after school and during the summer. Even Start 
pays for a part-time coordinator to work at each of the centers and also purchases 
books, tapes and educational games to establish mini-lending libraries for the pro- 
gram participants. K 

Community Coordination 

^IrL P lu gr f m 5?»« ,inate8 wit : h various service providers in the community in com- 
pleting the family literacy cycle. Even Start works closely with Head Start by pro- 
viding those parents referred by Head Start with adult education, parenting, 
parent/child time and home visitations while Head Start is providing their children 
with early childhood education. Even Start and Head Start classes are both located 
in two of the four sites which further facilitates coordination between the two pro- 
grams. r 

The Chapter 1 program in the Reading School District is a vital source of informa- 
tion tor byeri Start in the area of recruitment and identification of families for the 
program. All families of students currently being served by Chapter 1 in the school 
district are contacted by Even Start for possible enrollment. 

The local JTPA/SPOC program, which provides intensive vocational training as 
well as basic adult education to adults in Berks County, refers clients in need of 
parenting education to Even Start. Even Start provides these parents with parent- 
ing, parent/child time (where possible) and home visitations. Early childhood educa- 

£ « provided for their children by Intermediate-Unit managed day-care. 

Both the local Literacy Council and the Adult Education Department at the Com- 
munity College coordinate with Even Start by providing adult education for parents 
while hyen Start provides parenting education for the adults, parent/child time, 
early childhood education for their children and home visitations. 
Curriculum/Com ponen ts 

The curriculum for all components of the program is integrated and has been 
custom-designed. The curriculum has changed to meet the needs of the students and 
the program, and in the adult and parenting components, it has been evolving since 
the inception of the program. 

The early childhood classes utilize a whole language, thematic instructional ap- 
P £TTu a l f tlvl V es are developmentally-appropriate and aim to develop cognitive 
skills through active exploration and investigation. The classes serve students from 
lo months to n years of age. 

The adult classes coordinate as much as possible with the early childhood classes 
by also using a whole language, thematic approach. The curriculum integrates in- 
struction in Adult Basic Education (ABE), General Education Development (GED), 
English As A Second Language (ESL) and Parenting Education. Instruction in this 
component is competency-based with the adults setting their own goals for instruc- 
tion through portfolio assessment methods. A computer is available in each class- 
room to assist with instruction. Cohesion of the adult component is maintained 
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throughout the four instructional sites through the circulation of a monthly news- 
letter that each adult class compiles and produces on its computer. 

The goal of the Parenting Education component is to promote in the parents an 
understanding of the importance of helping children with literacy-type activities in 
the home and to develop an ability to plan and initiate developmentally-appropriate 
activities for their children. The lessons incorporate the weekly theme of the early 
childhood class and are integrated into the ABE/ESL curriculum. The focus in the 
parenting lesson is on demonstration, role-playing and practice by the parents. 

The parent and child time (PAC) occurs at the end of class for both parents and 
their children and serves as a "lab" time for parents to practice what they have 
learned in their parenting class. The activities revolve around the early childhood 
weekly theme and are meant to be parent-directed and teacher-facilitated. 

In the last component of the program, the home visitations, the focus again, as 
with other parts of the entire curriculum, is on the early childhood weekly theme. 
These bi-weekly visits to all program families are designed to reinforce parenting 
lessons being taught in the classes. Both parents and children are involved in the 
visit which is conducted by a bilingual-bicultural home visitor. Activities include a 
review of the five home activities suggested by the adult teacher at the start of 
every week, the reading of a book with the family and the demonstration and play- 
ing of a new game or activity. 

Parental Involvement/Activities 

Parental Involvement is welcome and encouraged in the decisions of the Reading 
Even Start program as evidenced by the strong Parent Council. Two parents are se- 
lected from each class site to sit on the council which meets twice monthly to dis- 
cuss and review program practices. Additional activities for the families include var- 
ious field trips and picnics throughout the year and a monthly "Parent Night" con- 
ducted by a local university professor during which parents make different games 
and activities to use with their children in the home. 

Client Information 

The Reading Even Start program serves a 90 percent Latino population, 5 percent 
Afghani and 5 percent Anglo. Approximately 45 families are actively enrolled at 
any given time throughout the four sites. The number of families enrolled at an in- 
dividual site depends on the number of children to be enrolled in the early child- 
hood class. A limit of 17 children is placed on the child class size and this may be 
lowered depending on the ages of the children involved Each child class has one 
teacher and a bilingual/bicultural instructional aide. The program employs an 
"open-door" policy: when one family exits, another is enrolled immediately. Each 
adult class averages 10 to 12 students. 

In its 3 years of operation, the project has served 232 families. A NEIS Data 
report from June 1990 to May 1991 on~a sampling of 122 families shows the family 
structure to be 47 percent couples, 38 percent single parent and 14 percent extended 
family. Fifty-seven percent of the families receive government assistance with 47 
percent listing family income as between $5,000 and $10,000. The average highest 
grade completed for participants was ninth. 

The average length of time spent in the program is 5 months with the longest 
being 2V2 years by four families and 2 years by four others. In comparison, the aver- 
age length of time spent in Adult Education classes sponsored by the Reading Area 
Community College is 3 months. 

Five students have received their GED certificate as a result of the program. 
Fourteen students have exited from the program due to obtaining a job. Successes 
for the program, though, are best described in anecdotal terms. Both adult and early 
childhood teachers keep weekly anecdotal records of their students. The following 
vignettes were written for this testimony by their adult instructors.. 

1. Native country: Afghanistan, age: 24, 5 children. 

Before Even Start, this student could barely speak a word of English. She could 
not communicate with the principal of the school, nor with any of her children's 
teachers. Now, 2 l /2 years later, she can communicate quite well with the teachers 
and principal, the Even Start Program Director and her classmates. Her child also 
could not speak a word of English. Now it's a delight to hear her sing "Old MacDon- 
ald Had a Farm" (which her mother says she loves to sing around the house) and 
many other nursery rhymes. It's a joy to watch this mother and child participate in 
Parent and Child Time. 

2. Native country: Puerto Rico, age: 22. 4 children. 

This particular student came to Even Start to learn English 2 years ago. During 
these years, life has really opened up for her. Early in her first year, noticeable 
changes became apparent in the life skills area. She learned to dress her children 
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for the weather and how to keep them clean and more healthy. She also learned 
during the first few months, through modeling and gentle encouragement, how to 
sit and do some activities with her children. Perhaps the most remarkable change 
was the day this mother picked up a book (which she had practiced reading during 
the parenting/ESL lessons) during parent and child time and began reading it to 
her young daughter and son. She now reads books to her children and helps her 
older son with his homework. These are things she asked aboui, and worked on 
throughout her stay in Even Start. This student also began speaking English during 
class and to me privately. She told me that she is so happy that she can now tal . 
her children to the health clinic all by herself and can speak to the doctor and un- 
derstand him. She said she isn't afraid anymore. 
3. Native country: Puerto Rico, age 22, 2 children. 

This student's goal when she entered the Even Start program was to attain her 
GED. Although at the end of her first year she has not attained that goal, her gains 
in other areas are quite impressive. Through her outgoing personality, this student 
blossomed into a class leader, serving on the parent council and sharing her ideas 
and parent council information with her classmates. As a result of her involvement 
with the parent counc^ , she attended the PA State Parent Awareness Conference 
where she spoke to the entire audience of her involvement in Even Start and the 
importance of being a good parent to their children. She explained that her own 
mother had never been around when she was growing up and as a result she had 
not been allowed to pursue her dream of becoming a professional dancer. Upon be- 
coming a mother herself, she vowed to be a better mother to her own two sons. 
After spending time in the program, she has learned to be patient with her chil- 
dren, how to praise and encourage them and how to love them for themselves. I saw 
her concentrate on teaching her sons nursery rhymes and songs as well as a love of 
books and reading. 

CRITICAL ISSUES 

1. The parenting component is what makes Even Start different from other pro- 
grams. It is also the core of the Even Start curriculum, with all the other compo- 
nents revolving around it. Parenting education is integrated into the Adult Basic 
Education and English As a Second Language classes. Parents are learning to read 
and speak English by reading their children's books. Parents are learning nursery 
rhymes and chants. Parents are learning how to play simple games with their chil- 
dren which will help their children learn basic skills. Parents are learning what is 
developmental^ appropriate for the different ages of their children. The parents are 
practicing and utilizing their newly gained skills in their child's early childhood 
class during parent and child time. Parents are reading every day in the classroom 
to thei:- children. They are taking these same books home and reading to their chil- 
dren at home. The homes are becoming enriched with educational materials. The 
home visitor further reinforces the parents' parenting skills through her regular 
visits with the parents and their children in their home. 

2. Parents are becoming empowered. They are achieving goals set for themselves 
in their adult class. They are beginning to speak a new language. They are receiv- 
ing their GED. They are getting jobs. This knowledge gained by the parents is ob- 
servable not only in the academic, but also, and just as importantly, in the life skills 
area. Parents are becoming more involved with their children in the school setting. 
They are speaking with their children's teachers and attending parent/teacher con- 
ferences. They are speaking with the school principal. They are attending school 
functions. They are helping their older children with their homework. They are no 
longer afraid and distrustful of the school which was a source of failure and discour- 
agement for many of them. They are gaining the skills necessary to function as a 
responsible adult in their community. They are becoming involved in community or- 
ganizations. They are passing all of their newly gained values and confidence on to 
their children which experts have shown to be a key to children's success in school. 

3. Data shows that the children in the early childhood classes are gaining. Initial 
data distributed from Abt Associates Inc. showed a gain in overall child achieve- 
ment. We can see the gains. Even Start in many situations is the child's first experi- 
ence in the school setting. The multi-sensory experiences the children are new being 
exposed to and the additional support the children are now receiving in the home 
cannot be overemphasized. Young children are now seeing, handling and ''reading" 
books every day in their classroom. They are using language every day in every 
imaginable way: singing, reading, playing, listening, writing, and speaking . . . and 
for most of the children, they are using a new, second language. They are receiving 
learning opportunities which many would never have received before Even Start, 
and more importantly, they are now beginning to receive them in their homes also. 
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4. Even Start coordinates with many other service providers in the community. It 
does not duplicate services. For example, if a parent wants to enroll in Even Start 
and keep his child in Head Start, Even Start and Head Start work together to mini- 
malize the agency issues (such as intake, form-filling, testing et cetera) and to 
create a schedule which will allow for a smooth transition bttween the two pro- 
grams. Children leave the Head Start classroom to join their parents for the parent 
and child class taking place in the Even Start room. If an adult wi .hed to enroll in 
one of the adult basic education classes sponsored by any of the four other service 
providers, Even Start will provide the family with whatever services it needs to 
complete the family literacy cycle. Even Start cannot, and should not attempt to be 
ail things to all people. Its mission is literacy and its unique parent and child rela- 
tion is what sets it apart from other programs. 

5. The Even Start program is complex to evaluate. The task of identifying all of 
the social and emotional factors associated with school success of traditional Anglo 
children is formidable in itself, but the task is magnified when measuring a minori- 
ty population. We know how to measure student achievement in the schools. We 
need to measure English language fluency with Hispanic adults, successful parent- 
ing techniques, parent and child interactions, and parental interaction with the 
school and the community. The difficulty lies in the identification and availability 
of evaluation instruments which will track the parent and childrens 1 progress in 
these areas and effectively measure these social/emotional factors in quantitative 
terms. When the quantitative results from Even Start are reviewed, it is important 
to remember the uniqueness of this program and the outstanding qualitative suc- 
cesses which are continuously being observed. 

The reauthorization and continued support of Even Start is vital so the full poten- 
tial of this unique and valuable program can be realized. Children are our most im- 
portant resource and by including parents in their educational development we are 
insuring their success in the future. This is the goal that is beinrf accomplished by 
the Even Start Family Literacy Program. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 
Ms. Pagan. 

Ms. Pagan. My name is Maria Del Carmen Pagan. I am 33 years 
old and am a single mother of three children, ages 10, 8, and 5. I 
was born in Cayey, Puerto Rico and lived there with my parents, 
grandparents and brother and sister for 14 years. After that, we 
moved briefly to Philadelphia and then to Reading where I have 
lived ever since. 

When I left Puerto Rico, I was in the seventh grade. When I ar- 
rived in Reading, I was placed in the 10th grade bilingual class at 
the high school because of my age. Even though my teacher was 
bilingual, it was difficult for me to understand the lessons because 
I had skipped two grades. I was very frustrated and quit school 
after 4 months. I lived with my mother until I was 18. Then I 
moved out to live with my boyfriend. I worked in a mushroom fac- 
tory for a year until I had my first child. Afior that, I stayed home 
and had two more children. I did nothing but take care of my chil- 
dren. 

When my oldest child entered the first grade, she started to 
bring papers home which I couldn't read. I always had to go to my 
neighbor s house to ask her to translate them for me. I decided 
then I had to go back to school if I was going to be able to help my 
children with their school work. 

I began taking Spanish GED classes at Reading Area Community 
College two nights per week. I took classes in Spanish because I 
needed to get confidence and didn't think I would be able to get the 
GED in English. I attended the classes for two semesters and began 
to learn some English as well because the teacher was bilingual 
and spoke more English than Spanish. At this time, I learned 
about the Even Start Program through a friend of mine who told 
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me I could learn English and study for my GED at the same time. I 
decided to switch because I felt a real need to learn the English 
language and started Even Si&rl the same day f>s my friend. 

That was 2 years ago. My goal was to learn how to speak, read 
and write English. When I started the program, I really thought 
that it was a good program because it offered me and my family 
the opportunity to learn together. At that time, I had two of my 
three children, Jaime and Juan Karlos, in Even Start. 

As I went through the program, I found that it had a lot more to 
offer than I had originally thought it would. For instance, the par- 
enting classes have changed our lives in a positive way. I have 
learned more effective ways to teach and discipline my children. As 
I was going through these classes I sometimes felt guilty because I 
was being taught better ways to educate my children, and these 
were ways that I had already known but hadn't put into practice. 

Before the program, I had little self-esteem. I felt I couldn't get 
ahead in life because of the English barrier and my lack of motiva- 
tion. Now I feel great about myself because I have accomplished 
things that I thought I never would. My English skills have im- 
proved rapidly. I learned to use our Apple computer in the class- 
room. I can read story books in English to my son Juan Karlos, 
who's very happy about it. My parenting skills have increased 
greatly. I can help my children with their school work and feel 
secure about it. 

I also recently completed a course in personal computers at the 
local high school. I'm presently involved in the Even Start Parent 
Council, the Pennsylvania State Chapter 1 Parent Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Latino Parent Association, and the Family Committee 
of Hogar Crea. 

My son Juan Karlos began Even Start with me in the summer of 
1990. He had spent the previous year in Head Start. When he 
began school, he wasn't speaking in either language, only mamma, 
papa, auga. That summer he began repeating words in English 
that his teacher was saying and quickly began speaking in short 
sentences. He learned his colors, shapes and numbers and also how 
to use a scissors. He liked it so much, he wouldn't let me miss one 
day. 

The following year he spent in Head Start and came back to the 
Even Start child class last summer. He spend all of last year in the 
Even Start child class in the morning and Pre-K in the afternoon. 
He is now speaking in both languages. When he is home, he is sing- 
ing the songs and saying the nursery rhymes he learned in Even 
Start. Since I learned the songs and rhymes in my parenting class, 
I can help him and sing with him. He also asked me to read to 
him, sometimes the same book three or four time a day. I was not 
able to read to my other children because I couldn't pronounce the 
words, but how I can read to him. 

My goal for the future is to have a career in the computer field 
as a computer engineer and to provide my family with the best 
education possible. Even Start has made it possible for me to 
pursue my goal. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Maria Del Carmen Pagan follows:] 
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Statement of Maria Del Pagan 

My name is Maria Del Carmen Pagan. I am 33 years old and am a single mother 
of three children, ages 10, 8, and 5. I was born in Cayey, Puerto Rico and lived there 
with my parents, grandparents and brother and sister for 14 years. After that, we 
moved briefly to Philadelphia and then to Reading where I have lived ever since 
When I left Puerto Rico, I was in the seventh grade. When I arrived in Heading, I 
was placed in the 10th grade bilingual class at the high school because of my age 
Even though my teacher was bilingual, it was difficult for me to understand t * 
lessons because I had skipped two grades. I was very frustrated and quit school after 
4 months I lived with my mother until I was 18. Then I moved out to live with my 
boyfriend. I worked in a mushroom factory for a year until I had my first child 
After that, I stayed home and had two more children. I did nothing but take care ot 
my children. , , . , 

When my oldest child entered the first grade, she started to bring papers home 
which I couldn't read. I always had to go to my neighbors bouse to ask her to trans- 
late them for me. I decided then I had to go back to school if I was going to be able 
to help my children with their school work. 

I began taking Spanish GED classes at Reading Area Community College two 
nights per week. I took classes in Spanish because I needed to get confidence and 
didn't think I would be able to get the GED in English I attended the classes for 
two semesters and began to learn some English as well because the teacher was bi- 
lingual and spoke more English than Spanish. At this time I learned about the 
Even Start Program through a friend of mine who told me I could learn English 
and study for my OED at the same time. I decided to switch because I felt a real 
need to learn the E/iglish language and started Even Start the same day as my 

^ That was 2 years ?.go. My goal was to learn how to speak, read and write English, 
When I started the urogram, 1 really thought that it was a good program because it 
offered me and my family the opportunity to learn together. At that time, I had two 
of my three children, Jaime and Juan Karlos, in Even Start. 

As I went through the program, I found that it had a lot more to offer than 1 had 
originally thought it would. For instance, the parenting classes have changed our 
lives in a positive way. I have learned more effective ways to teach arid discipline 
my children. As I was going through these classes I sometimes felt guilty because 1 
was being taught better ways to educate my children, and these were ways that 1 
had already known but hadn't put into practice. . 

Before the program, I had little self-esteem. I felt I couldn t get ahead in life be- 
cause of the English barrier and my lack of motivation. Now I feel great about 
myself because I have accomplished things that I tho -ht I never would. My hng- 
lish skills have improved rapidly. I learned to use our /.pple computer in the class- 
room I can read story books in English to my son Juan Karlos, who s very happy 
about it. My parenting skills have increased greatly. I can help my children with 
their schoof work and feel secure about it. I also recently completed a course m per- 
sonal computers at the local high school. I'm presently involved in the Even btart 
Parent Council, the PA State Chapter 1 Parent Advisory Committee, the Latino 
Parent Association, and the Family Committee of Hogar Crea. 

My son Juan Karlos began Even Start with me in the summer of 19i)0. He had 
spent the previous year in Head Start. When he began school, he wasn t speaking in 
either language, only momma, papa and auga. That summer he began repeating 
words in English that his teacher was saying and quickly began speaking in short 
sentences. He learned his colors, shapes and numbers and also how to use a scissors. 
He liked it so much, he wouldn't let me miss one day. The following year he spent 
in Head Start and came back to the Even Start child class last summer. He spend 
all of last year in the Even Start child class in the morning and Pre-K in the atter- 
noon He is now speaking in both languages. When he is home he is singing the 
songs and saying the nursery rhymes he learned in Even Start. Since I learned the 
songs and rhymes in my parenting class, 1 can help him and sing with him. He also 
asked me to read to him . . . sometimes the same book, three or four time a day^ 1 
was not able to read to my other children because I couldn t pronounce the words, 
but now I can read to him. 

Mv goal for the future is to have a career in the computer field as a computer 
engineer and to provide my family with the best education possible. Even Start has 
made it possible for me to pursue my goal. 
Chairman Kild^.e. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
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Does Juan have any statement now or do you want to respond to 
questions later? Why don't we ask you some questions later. I have 
some for you. Juan, yo puedo hablar espanol y ingles tambien. 

Sharon Darling. 

Mr. Goodling. Mr. Chairman, could I say in reference to Sharon, 
when I think of the mother, the father, the brother, the sister, the 
grandparent of intergenerational literacy, of course I think of 
Sharon Darling. There is no one in the country that has done more 
to promote intergenerational literacy programs. And when I had to 
convince all of you that this program was worthwhile, the first 

gerson I turned to call and testify before you was Sharon Darling, 
o we're glad to see her back many years fater. 
Ms. Darling. Thank you, Mr. Gcxxlling. It has been a long time 
since 1985.^ I pulled out that old testimony of November 20th of 
1985. So it's really wonderful to look back at the progress that's 
been made by thousands of families. And you just heard testimony 
that you could hear in any community in this Nation as a result of 
Even Start. So I thank you all for your commitment to it. 

And Mr. Goodling, it couldn't have happened without you, not 
just the vision but keeping that vision paramount in everybody's 
mind and moving people along in that direction. He doesn't let 
them rest. Nobody becomes complacent. Nobody rests on their past 
accomplishments. There's always another thorn saying, "Come on, 
you can do better. We can do more for families and for Even 
Start." 

I also want to add my statement about our first lady, Mrs. Bush, 
because it's difficult for me to even think about literacy without 
thinking of her efforts and what she's done to instill that as a 
value in American families throughout our Nation and her deter- 
mination to see literacy and families linked together in family lit- 
eracy programs. 

So I thank you and appreciate the opportunity to be here. I don't 
want to spend a great deal of time talking about "Why family liter- 
acy?" and "Why Even Start?" I think I would certainly be preach- 
ing to the choir. I hear no dissenters among you. Everyone is very 
convinced that this is the way that we need to go to solve the prob- 
lems of education. 

I would like to say that at the National Center for Family Liter- 
acy we are a private nonprofit organization. We're located in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Our sole mission is family literacy, promoting 
family literacy throughout the Nation through advocacy and policy 
development, working with States, through training and technical 
assistance. 

We've trained over 3,000 teachers, many of them Even Start 
teachers. We've worked with State legislators. We work with gover- 
nors trying to help them see a different way to look at education, a 
different way of doing business, if you will, help teachers become 
family literacy educators, not just adult literacy educators or early 
childhood educators. 

So I would like to just tell you briefly about some of the things 
that I think we've learned as we've worked with Even Start pro- 
grams around the country and then what some of our recommenda- 
tions might be for the future of Even Start. Again, I would echo 
what some of the other experts have said here today and that is 
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that it's a difficult program to implement. It makes all the sense in 
the world. We know it works. But it's a very difficult program be- 
cause we're combining agencies and resources and teachers that 
don't traditionally work together. 

So what we've learned about Even Start is that the programs are 
different in every community in this Nation, as they should be, be- 
cause they're tailor-made to the needs of that community and to 
the needs of the family of that community. They do have key com- 
ponents that must be in place: adult literacy instruction, early 
childhood instruction, parent instruction, time for parents and chil- 
dren to work together so that we can break that cycle of illiteracy. 
But they are, in fact, different in every community. And I com- 
mend the Even Start legislation for allowing for those differences 
and encouraging model development. 

We've learned that collaborations are key to Even Start, not just 
the collaborations that take place because of resources, but the col- 
laborations that take place because of services. For many of the 
families in Even Start they're starting on the first rung of that 
ladder out of poverty and illiteracy. It's a long climb and they need 
many support services in addition to literacy instruction and par- 
enting instruction. So the collaborations are taking place. 

I like to think of Even Start money as being flexible enough to 
be the glue money that can hold together all the services that need 
to take place to insure literacy in the future, as well as literacy for 
today. I think the collaborations are key from the top level all the 
way down to the bottom. And that bottom collaboration, the most 
important collaboration, is the collaboration of the parent and the 
child learning together. 

Even Start has been the catalyst to start collaborations on a dif- 
ferent level. Private sector money has come into cities throughout 
this Nation. Toyota Motor Corporation has given $3 million to 
cities throughout this Nation. But it couldn't have happened with- 
out the base of Even Start in place because all of them, without 
exception, are building on Even Start programs and Even Start 
funding. 

I think the other thing that we've learned is that it must be an 
integrated approach to education, that we simply cannot just have 
side-by-side programs of adult literacy, early childhood education, 
parent education, but that the integration of those and carrying 
that over into the home is the difficult task that we face, that it's 
not just business as usual. And that requires training and technical 
assistance. I think, in all efforts, collaboration and the integration 
of parts and the differences in programs all require training be- 
cause we're talking about a new way of thinking about education. 

Some of the other things that we've learned is that we've learned 
that the program must be intensive. So I would say to you that this 
is not a cheap, quick fix, that we must be in for the long haul, that 
we cannot just do with an approach that says, "We'll teach parents 
to read to children and give them a book." We're talking about sys- 
temic change. We're talking about changes that parents make and 
the values and the attitudes about education. We're talking about 
transmitting messages in the home that are the same messages 
transmitted in the schools. We're talking about long-term change 
that doesn't happen overnight. 
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And I guess on the side of literacy I would like to say the other 
thing that I think we've learned is that this has to be an equal 
partnership. One of my big concerns when I testified earlier on 
about Even Start when it was just a concept, not a full-blown pro- 
gram, one of my concerns was that if it goes into the Chapter 1 
here on the Federal level what will that do to the adult education 
part of this program. 

I've spent my life in adult education. I started 23 years ago 
teaching people to read. And I've been committed to their cause 
ever since and helping our most disadvantaged parents, our most 
disadvantaged workers in the Nation, 

But I think I've been very pleased with the commitment of the 
Department of Education's staff with Secretary MacDonald, with 
Mary Jean LeTendre, people who understand the vision. But I 
think it's very challenging to us, as Even Start moves to the States, 
to continue to keep the adult education portion of this because it 
must be an equal partnership. We're not talking about parents as 
we've talked about parents in the past. We're not talking about 
parents as instruments to fix their children. We're not talking 
about we need parents because we're going to have children who do 
better in school. 

We're also talking about helping parents reach their job skill 
goals, helping parents become employed, helping parents them- 
selves feel better about their own ability to learn. Because in doing 
that, that's when we're also going affect the child. But we must 
always keep the literacy needs and employment needs of the par- 
ents paramount in the program for Even Start. And that's been a 
challenge for us. 

I think the other thing that we've learned in long-term terms — 
and we have some information that's not all on Even Start pro- 
grams but it's all on programs of family literacy, intensive models 
of family literacy programs that we work with throughout the 
Nation. Our indications are that Even Start is working in the long 
term because for a program like Even Start we can't really say it's 
successful until the next generation because its goal is to break the 
cycle of illiteracy. 

We have found that in a study of 200 families in 5 States that 
include many, many Even Start programs that the adult education 
portion of the program is far more effective than anything we've 
ever done in adult education. The adults are retained in the classes 
more than they have ever been before in adult education programs. 
And obviously, adults can't achieve their goals or learn if they're 
not retained in the programs. 

We think this is happening for a variety of reasons. One is be- 
cause of the intensity. The other is because of the support services. 
But more importantly, it's that child in the morning saying to 
mom or dad, "Get up, this is the day we go to school. Let's go to 
school together/' That's an important message. 

We found that of the children who were in these programs only 
25 percent of them who are now in the fourth grade, third grade, 
second grade, and first grade— these are children who were 3 and 4 
when they enrolled in the program— only 25 percent of them now 
needed Chapter 1 services. So the money that we could save on re- 
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mediation that needs to take place for children who don't have this 
opportunity can fund Even Start programs. 

Ninety percent of the children who participated in the program 
were not considered at-risk for school failure by their current ele- 
mentary teachers. And we know that elementary teachers are a 
very good judge of how effective their children will be in achieve- 
ment and attendance. 

We know that of the children who enrolled in this program we 
would expect, statistically, 50 percent of them would be in the 
bottom 25th percentile, and yet we know 90 percent of them are 
rated as successful now. None of the children had been retained in 
grade, and the incidence of placement in special education was ex- 
tremely low. I think that's significant when we talk about re- 
sources and investment for literacy for children. 

The teachers consistently rated the parents as being supportive 
of their children's education. Over 50 percent, 54 percent as a 
matter of fact, of the parents of the children now who attended 
when their children were 3 or 4— now their children are in fourth, 
third, second, and first grade — 54 percent of those parents are vol- 
unteering in the schools. And we know the significance of that in 
the outcomes for their children. 

So in the short run, we know that Even Start is being successful. 
We're facing challenges in implementation that requires training. I 
think if I were making the recommendations for Even Start it 
would be that we continue to expand Even Start and use Even 
Start as glue money, that we not talk about needing all new money 
but we need glue money. And the flexibility in Even Start allows 
us to do that because we can attach it on to JTPA, Head Start, 
adult literacy, the welfare jobs program. And so the glue money 
that happens with Even Start is significant in moving us ahead. 

I would encourage the States, as it goes to the States, to use 
Even Start as a base and not as a single strategy, not just putting 
in five demonstration sites but how can we take Even Start and 
demonstrate what could become a statewide strategy. So to think of 
Even Start in a much broader term than just implementing five or 
six demonstration sites. 

I think that as it moves to the States that in some cases the 
adult education component will be weak and we'll need to shore 
that up. And in all cases, the Chapter 1 directors, the early child- 
hood people, the adult literacy people are going to need help in 
planning for their statewide implementation of Even Start. Again, 
we're talking training and technical assistance, which I think is 
key. 

I would encourage you to ask the right questions. If Even Start 
goes to the States, if Even Start is not being as effective in the 
States I would encourage you to take bold steps — which I know you 
will, Mr. Goodling — to insure that it happens in the way that it 
was designed to happen. And if not, move it back to a Federal 
grant program, because I think it will succeed if we all ask the 
right questions and monitor it closely enough. 

Lastly, I think that the key to making Even Start work or any 
family literacy programs work is training and technical assistance. 
We need training for the staff. We need planning for the adminis- 
trators. 
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We, every year, train about 5,000 teachers now at the National 
Center for Family Literacy. We believe it takes a week of intensive 
training on the front end in order to prepare people to think about 
their role in a different way. Educators tend to go back to what 
they know. This is a whole new paradigm, if you will, a paradigm 
shift for educators as well as policymakers and planners as they 
start looking at collaborating with other agencies. 

So I would encourage you to look hard at putting resources man- 
dated for training in technical assistance for Even Start. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Sharon Darling follows:] 

Statement of Sharon Darling, President, The National Center for Family 
Literacy, Louisville, Kentucky 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. Thank you for the opportunity 
to appear before you today and thank you for your continued support for the Even 
Start Program. The Even Start program has reached thousands of families and has 
been critical to the development of programs throughout the Nation that attack the 
cyclical nature of the problem of illiteracy. I am grateful that you had the foresight 
and vision to develop and expand a comprehensive literacy program for families, 
and hope that you will continue to see the need to spread this successful innovation. 
Your vision, the tireless efforts of First Lady Barbara Bush in promoting literacy, 
and the commitment of Congressman Goodling have helped the Nation embrace the 
concept of family literacy and ensure that the intergenerational approach of Even 
Start is constantly communicated and demonstrated to the Nation. 

In preparing »ny comments today, I recalled appearing before the Committee on 
Education and Labor on November 20, 1985, when that committee was holding hear- 
ings on the bill that had been drafted and introduced to implement the Federal 
Even Start program. At that time, 3ven Start was a bold and creative idea that 
provided a new family centered program which combined adult literacy, parent edu- 
cation and early childhood education. Today that idea is a reality which has proven 
its worth in programs around the country. As the bill's sponsors hoped, the Even 
Start legislation has provided strong support for the development and growth of 
family literacy programs over the last 6V2 years. In that short time period, we have 
seen tremendous progress made in addressing the needs of the most "at risk" fami- 
lies in our Nation, through a family centered educational approach. The Even Start 
program has been the lighthouse for the family literacy movement that has devel- 
oped in our country — a movement that is built on the idea of addressing the educa- 
tional needs of the'most "at risk" families in our Nation by meeting the educational 
needs of the parents as well as the developmental needs of their young children. 
Even Start has been the base of funding on which many other public and private 
collaborations have formed. The S3 million grant from the Toyota Motor Corpora- 
tion builds on the base of several Even Start programs in major cities, and the addi- 
tional State funding in some States expands on the promising practices of Even 
Start. 

Even Start works because it is a comprehensive strategy which attempts to get at 
the root of school failure and undereducation. Even Start recognizes that we cannot 
expect school reform alone to solve a problem which begins in the home. Even Start 
programs build partnerships within families so that members reinforce and encour- 
age each other's learning, expanding on the efforts of teachers and schools 

Even Start works because it holds the key to two frustrating educational problems 
which have stubbornly resisted recent reform efforts. Most observers agree that 
these problem areas are critical for America's future. First, we know that too many 
American adults are unable to cope with the increased level of literacy skills de- 
manded by our rapidly changing world. We must get serious about the critical needs 
of undereducated adults. Despite media attention, the proliferation of volunteer- 
based programs and the expansion of adult education programs, our current efforts 
reach too few and succeed with only some who participate. We need to increase both 
the quantity and the quality of those efforts. But, at the same time we increase our 
focus on adult needs, we must also address the issue of prevention to be sure that 
every child is a success and that we don't have a crisis with adult literacy in the 
future. We simply must do a better job of educating our children if we want to 
eliminate the need for adult programs for the next generation, and we cannot edu- 
cate our children without acknowledging the critical role of the parent or caregiver. 
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Even Start programs are working because they recognize that these two groups— 
undereducated adults and educationally "at risk" children— interlock, and are 
bound so tightly together that excellence in public school education is an empty 
dream for youth who go home each afternoon to families where literacy is neither 
practiced nor valued. Even Start programs are offering these children a chance to 
"start even" with their more advantaged classmates. _ . 

We know that their classmates from educated families are exposed to print at an 
early age. Their parents read to them, encourage their early "reading and scribble 
"writing M develop their language skills through conversation and their thinking 
skills through questioning. And, through their own reading and attention to their 
children's school activities, these parents demonstrate that they value learning. All 
this happens naturally. , f « -i,, 

But "at risk" children most often come from disadvantaged homes where tamily 
members are most often undereducated, and they do not acquire the pre-literacy 
skills developed by more fortunate children. As a result, they begin their schooling 
behind, and many never catch up. 

The Federal Even Start program is different than our other efforts at retorm and 
remediation which have failed to get to the heart of the problem. A recent article in 
the Louisville Courier-Journal on implementing the Kentucky School Reform Act ot 
1990 contained an anecdote told by the director of the Seattle Children s lrust 
Foundation which illustrates eloquently the fallacy in trying to solve the Nation s 
education problems by confining reforms to the K-12-education system. As the di- 
rector told it: 

"Cornish communities used to determine a person s sanity by confronting him 
with three elements: a spigot, a bucket, and a ladle. As water flowed from the spigot 
into the bucket, he was instructed to keep the water from overflowing. No matter 
how tenaciously and effectively he ladled water from the bucket— keeping it trom 
overflowing— he was judged insane if he failed to turn off the spigot. Bv that stand- 
ard, we behave in a crazy way, picking up the pieces of damaged children rather 
than curbing the supply. Even Start is designed to curb the supply. 

Too often the K-12 education system has been unable to turn off the spigot be- 
cause they have been unable to address the needs of the family and the community 
in which it functions. Even Start does just that. Long before American schools as- 
sumed the responsibility for educating our children, we acknowledged a simple 
truth; the home is the child's first classroom and the parent is the child s hrst 
teacher The attitudes of parents convey a critical message to their children about 
schooling, the work and joy of learning, and the connection between education and 
quality of life. However, in millions of American families, parents lack functional 
literacy skills. Often they cannot provide the guidance and encouragement their 
voung children need to develop and maintain an interest in education. Developmen- 
tally disadvantaged, many of these children arrive at school as much as Z years 
behind their peers; a handicap few will overcome. In fact, 35 percent ot the Nations 
children are not prepared to enter school at the time they first enroll. 

The link between undereducated parents and the potential failure of their chil- 
dren in school is well documented. Many parents see academic failure as all but in- 
evitable for their children— just as their parents did before them. The messages 
communicated in these undereducated families often reflect the parents own low 
self-esteem and limited expectations. Adults who lack basic skills need special assist- 
ance to break out of the cycle of undereducation and poverty. They also need assist- 
ance in providing the support and encouragement necessary for their children to 
succeed in school. Even Start programs provide this support. 

This point of the influence of parents on children s learning may best be illustrat- 
ed by a response I received to an article recently published in Parade Magazine 
which described a family literacy program similar to many of those funded by the 
Even Start Program. Daniel Casas wrote, "This is the first letter I wrote in my to 
years with no help ... I just started to read 3 years ago. My boy Daniel is 2Vz years 
bid. and Michael is 10 years, and Paul is 7 years. When my son started school, he 
was in the first grade. He came home and said, 'Dad, I need help^ on some home- 
work.' But I was not able to help him, He came back for help. That s when I started 
to know that I was learning to read to help my sons to. It does work. 

Mr Casas' spelling is not very good, and he still lacks the skill to express all his 
thoughts in writing, so I made a few changes before reading it aloud. But of course, 
1 couldn't have made these changes if I hadn't clearly understood his words and the 
feelings behind them, I got the message, and I'm sure you did too. He spoke trom 
the heart, and in this, his first letter, he spoke for thousands of undereducated par- 
ents in America— parents who care about their children, who want a better lite tor 
themselves, and want their children to do well in school. They care about their chil- 
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dren s future as parents naturally do; but they need help with their own education- 
al needs, and their children need some special assistance too so they can start school 
with an even chance of success. Even Start is providing that assistance and can do 
much, much more with increased funding. 

The reason I feel so confident about Even Start's potential is because we at the 
National Center for Family Literacy have worked with Even Start programs nation- 
wide, and we've seen impressive results. 

We have provided training to over 3,000 educators seeking to implement a family 
literacy program. Many of these were Even Start grantees. We provided training to 
teachers and administrators from all 50 States. We have worked with 10 States in 
planning for a statewide implementation strategy. We have provided assistance to 
programs that enroll African-Americans. Hispanics, Native Americans. Eastern Eu- 
ropeans. Asians, immigrants, and Caucasians. Based upon our experience and the 
research and evaluation we have done. I can speak with confidence about the effec- 
tiveness of Family Literacy and the necessity for the expansion of Even Start. This 
is what we have learned. 

We've learned that programs do not all look alike. Goals, target groups, and types 
of intervention differ markedly, as they should, to meet the needs of communities. 
We have also learned that the major components which should be a part of an Even 
Start program can produce powerful results. The model on which we have the most 
research information at the National Center for Family Literacy is the one that is 
often used by Even Start programs. That model includes four major components: lit- 
eracy instruction for parents, literacy or pre-literacy instruction for young children, 
parenting skills, and a time Tor parents and children to learn together. While adults 
study to improve academic and life skills, children are close by learning in a quality 
preschool program. Parents spend time each day interacting with their children in a 
play/learning experience. And finally, parents find support and help in coping with 
the critical issues in their lives in a separate "Parent Time." 

Other programs offer less intensive participation involving "literacy enrichment" 
events, but all Even Start programs must address the literacy needs of both genera- 
tions. Whatever or wherever the service is provided, all programs share the goal of 
creating or enhancing support for learning in the home. 

Programs are difficult to compare and evaluate. But, in general, effective pro- 
grams target community needs and work with existing services to complement with- 
out competing and to maximize the services offered. Successful programs "fit" well 
within the ethnic and cultural make-up of the community, seek to assist parents, 
not supplant them, and focus on family strengths rather than deficiencies. 

But for maximum impact, we have learned that because the cycle of undereduca- 
tion is a powerful phenomenon, it requires a powerful intervention. We, at the Na- 
tional Center for Family Literacy, have found that the critical characteristic of suc- 
cessful programs is the intensity of participation. Direct instruction and high fre- 
quency/extended duration programs effect positive and enduring change for both 
generations. Even Start must remain a program that allows for systemic change 
over time and resists the temptation to simply "serve" more people. Even Start 
should not be evaluated on "numbers served' or it will fall into the same trap as 
previous attempts to solve the Nation's most persistent educational problems. 

Preliminary research indicates that intensive program models, like the Kenan 
Trust Family Literacy Program and other Even Start models, which provide instruc- 
tion for parents and children as well as interactive parent and child activities, are 
succeeding with both generations. Recent studies of participants of Kenan Model 
programs show the impact on both generations. 

In the adult education component, student retention, a perennial problem, is im- 
proved in these programs. Almost half of the parents in these studies had dropped 
out of other adult education programs in the past, but they are staying in family 
literacy programs. They persisted in their studies this time for a variety of reasons. 
They told us that teachers focused instruction on individual goals and demonstrated 
a caring, respectful attitude toward the students as persons. And, perhaps most sig- 
nificant, parents reported a sense of "family" developed within groups, and learners 
supported each other in both academic and personal areas. Many parents said they 
had never before had such a support group. Another extremely telling factor in 
adult retention was the urging of children; many parents reported their young chil- 
dren loved the family literacy program so much that they would not allow the 
parent to miss day. 

We also learned that parental attitudes about education remained positive in 
later years. The current teachers of the children whose parents had participated in 
past familv literacy programs consistently reported that parents were supportive of 
their children's education. In fact, in studies of parents years after they attend- 
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ed family literacy programs, well over half were serving as volunteers in their chil- 
dren's schools. We would predict that this percentage would be closer to o percent 
without family literacy. 

As for the children, this group which, statistically, would be predicted to perform 
well below grade level, is instead succeeding by a variety of measures. Only 2» per- 
cent of the children who completed the family literacy program subsequently re- 
ceived Chapter I or special education services in elementary school. Their attend- 
ance was above average, and their teachers rated 90 percent of these children moti- 
vated to learn and not "at risk" of school failure. This is important because kinder- 
garten teachers' predictions in this regard are highly accurate. Finally, none of the 
children who participated in the family literacy programs had been retained in 
grade in elementary school. This is significant because statistics predict that oO per- 
cent of these youngsters would be in the bottom 25 percent of their class in achieve- 
ment and grades, and would very likely be retained at least once before fourth 
grade, 

Of course, the programs are still "young" and findings must be regarded as pre^ 
liminary, but they do provide evidence that teachers', students', and administrators 
subjective assessments of program outcomes are being substantiated over time. 
Family literacy is creating two generations of lifelong learners. 

Family literacy, as it is known in Even Start, is not a panacea, nor is it a quick 
and easy "fix." Complex, deeply rooted problems are not quickly or easily solved. 
But family literacy is an important part of the solution, and Even Start is the vehi- 
cle to ensure family literacy programming in each State. This powerful intervention 
holds great premise for breaking the inte ^generational cycle of undereducation and 
fulfilling America's broadest educational aims. 

So, a very promising beginning! But we are not even half way home. Much re- 
mains to be done for families if we are to ensure that every parent and child has 
literacy skills for today and for the future. We have a lot more work and a lot more 
learning still to do. Most of all, we need to develop better strategies. We need to 
develop strategies for: 

Maximizing resources that put the current funding streams together to form an 
invisible system for the literacy needs of all family members; and 

We need better strategies for reaching the families most in need— those at the 
bottom end of the literacy continuum. Those parents who have given up who need 
to have the rung of the ladder lowered to enable them to start that long climb out 
of poverty. o _ .... 

We need better techniques to build the literacy skills of parents and children, ana 
to encourage the intergenerational transfer of learning from parent to child. 

Lastly, we need to develop better strategies to build community support for pro- 
grams and local collaborations which enhance and extend services to families. 

Programs all over the country have made a fine beginning and we have learned 
many lessons, but we need to expand our efforts so we can devise better strategies 
and extend our reach to more families in need. We know family literacy programs 
are working, and we need tc keep them going and growing through Even btart. 
In order to build on our great beginning in Even Start I see two distinct needs. 
First, we must continue the systematic growth and expansion of the Even Mart 
Program. States must be encouraged to use Even Start as demonstration projects 
and supplemental funding to pull together other sources of funding such as Head 
Start, Chapter I, Adult Education, JOBS, and JTPA. Even Start should be used by 
States as a lighthouse program that takes a comprehensive, integrated approach to 
meeting the needs of our most "at risk" families, and make Even Start the mode! 
for collaboration thai can be applied to many of the pervasive problems plaguing 
our communities. . 

Secondly, Even Start must develop a program for training and technical assist- 
ance provided by the agencies and organizations that have experience in family lit- 
eracy and are in a position to take advantage of what we have learned in the last o 
years. We know, for instance, that we must emphasize the importance of meeting 
the educational needs of the parents as well as the developmental needs of their 
young children. We know that we need to use proven models and develop delivery 
systems that take a comprehensive approach, integrating the services of many agen- 
cies which serve the target population. But we also know that in order to achieve 
this, many educators and policymakers need to change the way they think and do 
business. They need to broaden their perspectives, reinterpret then- policies, and 
learn to work together with others from different disciplines and with different mis- 
sions. This kind of change— in some cases a real paradigm shift— will require a pro- 
gram of staff development and technical assistance. We have a growing base ot 
knowledge and experience in family literacy that can be utilized in providing this 
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program of training and technical assistance. I would recommend that training and 
planning assistance for Even Start program administrators and teachers be viewed 
as critical to success and more resources be directed to this effort. 

Making these changes will cost money, but if we take the long view, we can see 
that family literacy programs and program support expenditures represent invest- 
ments, not expenses. These programs represent investments in America's families— 
investments that will produce returns to more than justify our commitment of funds 
and time. If we spend now on Even Start, we spend less later on remedial programs 
for public schoolchildren, job training basic skills programs for youth, welfare, food 
stamps, and a tfost of other services which undereducated, impoverished children 
and adults require. If we spend nrfw, we create two generations of lifelong learners. 

As evidence, let me tell you the story of Benita Ennis, a young graduate of a 
family literacy program in Louisville, Kentucky. Some of you may have read Beni- 
ta s story in a recent issue of PARADE Magazine which featured family literacy 
programs. 

Benita is a 31-year-old mother of six. "I left school at 14" she told me. "It was the 
biggest mistake of my life." Three years ago, Ennis decided to make some changes 
in her life. ' I decided it was time to get off welfare," she said. She enrolled in the 
Family Literacy program with her youngest daughter and stuck with it. She kept 
up with her studies, getting her GEE) and her first job in 1989. 

"The first time that welfare check wasn't in the mailbox, the kids came to me." 
she said. "They were worried. I told them there weren't going to be any more 
checks in the mailbox." 

Ennis' daughter Patricia, who went through the program with her, is now enter- 
ing second grade, and Ennis said that Family Literacy has been a powerful force in 
her daughter's life. "She's doing really well in school," Ennis noted. "The teachers 
say they can see the difference between her and the other kids." Ennis' older chil- 
dren alsc are staying in school— and talking about college. They now have a re- 
source they never had before: a mother who can help inspire them with her own 
achievements and help them with their homework. And Benita Ennis is even plan- 
ning on going to college herself. "If you knew me 3 years ago. you wouldn't recog- 
nize me today," she said. "I've changed that much." 

The self-confidence— as well as the reading and math skills Ennis learned— have 
improved her prospects in life. She is laying the groundwork for her future by work- 
l ng hours a week at two jobs. Part of the time, she is a teacher's aide in the 
Louisville schools, working in the Family Literacy program. Then she goes to her 
job as a cashier in a supermarket in an affluent section of Louisville. 

' I m friends with my customers," she said. "They talk to me. People ask if I get 
jealous or an^ry when, for instance, a woman tells me that sue just took a trip to 
France. I don t. It just gives me something to work for. It reminds me that I have to 
work harder to reach my goals." 

Just as Benita is working toward her goals, we must remain dedicated to our 
goals— breaking the cycle of undereducation and poverty which plagues so many 
American families, limiting their futures and stunting the growth of the Nation. 
Fortunately, we've made a grand start toward accomplishing that goal, through the 
reoeral Even Start program. We must now do what we know we need to do and 
expand the Even Start program. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. I want to thank you, 
too, for your close work with Mr. Goodling through the years to 
bring this legislation where we are today. 

The thought just occurred to me, Bill, the majority very rarely 
names a bill after a minority member. But maybe during the next 
reauthorization of this bill we should call this the William F. Good- 
ling Even Start bill. I think you've earned that. 

Ms. Darling. Hear, hear. 

Chairman Kildee. Certainly you've earned that because I can 
recall when you were the voice crying in the wilderness on this, 
and your voice was heard. 

I'm going to ask one question of Juan, just one question. What do 
you enjoy doing at school most, Juan? 

Mr. Diaz. Reading. 

Chairman Kildee. Reading, very good. That's about the best 
answer you could give, very good. 
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Chairman Kildee. That answer, you know, is going to be printed 
in what we call the Archives— that's a fancy word— the Archives ot 
the United States. It's going to be printed, and copies of those Ar- 
chives are kept in the Library of Congress And when you re a 
grown person someone will read that Juan Karlos Diaz testified 
before this committee and thought reading was very, very impor- 
tant; he enjoyed it. We'll try to send you a copy of that so you can 
have that for your own archives, all of you here. 

Let me ask another question of Mr. Coble. You must have some 
challenges you face when you try to get parents, many ot whom 
may have some esteem problems, to come into the program. How 
do you work with that? _ 

Mr. Coble. Basically, trying to work through existing staff ot 
maybe the same ethnic population who have had success, parent-to- 
parent working together, also with trained staff that 1 think are 
skilled in motivational techniques that have basically social worker 
backgrounds that can work hand-in-hand with those folks to help 

d °Chairman Kildee. Working with people who have had similar 

situations. , , „ „„„ 

Mr Coble. And have had success and can share that success 
with them, encouraging them to come away from that hesitancy 
background and come forward and attend classes. 

Chairman Kildee. Since you deal a great deal with migrants, 
how do you keep parents involved, since they re very mobile, when 
they come back the next time? 

Mr Coble. We have over a 50-percent return. Many of our work- 
ers like the area that they're working in and return each year to 
the same grower or the same employer. And therefore, that does 
give us an excellent background. 

We also utilize the migrant student record transfer system ot 
successes that they've had in other areas, any information that we 
have on the children to build upon that. 
Chairman Kildee. Okay, you do use that, that s very interesting. 
Mr. Coble. Yes. ... _ ... , 

Chairman Kildee. At this moment, I'll turn to Mr. Goodhng and 
I'll come back for some questions. 

Mr Goodling. I'm not sure I have any questions, but 1 would say 
both to Parker and Barbara there's a hot line to this committee 
and if things aren't working the way we think they should be 
working because it has been turned over to the State, we would 
hope you would use that hot line very quickly because, as I said, we 
don't want the retrogression. . „ „„ 

We want progression. And we know we re just scraping the sur- 
face at the present time. We want to expand And we really want 
to help parents become that first teacher and successfully do that 

j ° So I would merely encourage you to get in touch with us quickly 
if it appears that it's going to be the same old thing, you i know 
stuck in adult literacy or stuck in preschool and nobody pays ; any 
attention to what the other is doing and no cooperation with all 
the agencies that are out there, everybody doing their own thing. 
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That costs a lot of money but it really doesn't have very many suc- 
cess stories to report. So let us know right away 

t,™n V t fK t < WOrd u rea< i ing n may have been tne most important tes- 
timony that we heard all morning. That couldn't have been a 
better answer to any question I think we've ever asked. So Juan 
1 m A S 0U - the Star of the Show Aw ard" for this morning 

fnrth a ¥ n na ' we u tha . nk y°V- We ' re ha PPy that you have come 
forth and tell us what is good. And if you ever have some ideas 
that improve the program, we would ask you to do 

^htlTd S^iT 6 to Say £ here isn>t an y bod y more articulate 
11 I" i J? ■ tha n ? har<m on thls i^ 116 - And we know that she'll 
be bird-dogging all these States as she's training her personnel and 
as she s snooping about checking to make sure things are going 
well And we appreciate your interest. 8 B 

mLTp W t a M t V hjm J k f Dr - Hartman, who is in the audience, and Jo 
Sh? Martin. Before Lynn left my personal staff and came to 
this stall, Dr. Hartman and Jo Marie were very active in helping 
to put this together. 

And someone else that I really should tip my hat to who isn't 
S,f u fc , we 11 make sure she gets a copy, Pat Yule was my early 
!. n M P u ing Gr0ve Area Sch001 District ma ny, manj 
X? sTVu^JaSP her at that time ' Let>s do something differ 
rlllv i hat ?4 EA WOn mone y that they send out there. Let's 
really make a difference with it." And I told her some of my con- 
cerns about there has to be a way to break this cycle of illiteracy. 
So she was very helpful in promoting it. y 

w^ S tv,J e m S f ld . m f7i im u S * the thing 1 worried about most of all 
SrtaS JESd k l f U th t Pro-am would probably stop because 
certain school board members were always saying that their chil- 
oWt P artic ;?ate. And I said, "Of course^ol Your children 
pnnncrS Y f ° P art ; 1Cipate -- Th T e y don 1 need to participate." But sure 
a^Iu 1 was i 1 1 long after I was gone that it disappeared. 

rh«Slilf k °/ ^°u UrSe ' 1 want *? thank my Chairman, not only this 
Chairman but Chairman Hawkins when he was here and Chair- 

££i*!SJ B -*° the ^ HayeS and aH of those P** 1 " because of 
course, the minority side can come up with all sorts of things but if 

the majority doesn t join forces nothing is going to happen in the 
SSTave d And 1 a PP rec ^telll of the help that 

And I hope that their districts are benefiting or will benefit from 
^fiFJ°vf r i am because the whole idea is not who gets credit but let's 
tS ?J\Z M? 18 bec £ me th , at important teacher and let's break 
2£ 7a, It! ■ lU !?. rac y- We can't go on if we have 25 million illiter- 
ate adults in this country. We're not going to be successful. We 
can t meet the challenges that are out there 

thSlThJnScT 13 H 311 y° ur u effor 1 te because, again, all of us can do 
™ e CT th i ngS J )ut if you don't make them work, then we don't look 
Thanf you ™ S ' S ° W6 appreciate your effort. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Goodling. 
Mr. Hayes. 

fnp M Q r ', H , AY f' Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just let me commend you 
for scheduling this hearing and pushing this piece of legislation. 
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And I must commend my colleague, Congressman Goodling. I hate 
to leave him. I hate to leave you, too. I hate to leave this Commit- 
tee of Education and Labor but the voters decided differently so I 
have to accept it. Well, I'll continue to work on education because, 
as both our Chairman and Mr. Goodling have said, education is key 
to all facets of our human life. 

I notice that young man is a southpaw there. He may wind up 
slinging the baseball at some point. But even if he does that, he 
has to have that education. t 

I've had the chance to travel in other countries with Congress- 
man Goodling, making some comparisons between the systems of 
other countries and here. We have lots of room for improvement in 
our educational system. Mr. Goodling and Mr. Kildee have been 
persistent in pursuing efforts to improve our educational system. 

I was a little bit curious and I have one question I want to raise 
with the great mother of Juan there. He's real disciplined, too. A 
kid 6 years old, to keep him sitting that still that long is not easy. 

Ms. Pagan. He's 5. 

Mr. Hayes. He's only 5? 

[Laughter.] , 
Mr Hayes. I wanted to raise a question about the other two kids 
you have, one 8 and one 10, I think. What improvements have you 
seen in their progress? Given your participation in Even Start, has 
this really impacted on them in such a way that they feel it s a 
real improvement too? Are they going to school and learning Eng- 
lish? 
Ms. Pagan. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. And how are they domg in school, upward bound? 

Ms. Pagan. They're great in school. I don't have a problem with 
them in school They learn a lot. They speak both languages. 

Mr. Hayes. Good, good. In my background as a labor leader, I 
had the opportunity to make many visits to the Island of Puerto 
Rico. And I found myself at somewhat of a disadvantage not being 
able to communicate with people we were trying to bring into our 
union who worked in the sugar and some who worked making Don 
Q rum, which I wish some people hadn't got acquainted with. But I 
was lost, myself, on occasions, trying to make a speech and I would 
get lost from my interpreter. So I just want to say to you that it s 
remarkable the kind of progress that you've made. It's given you 
greater hope for the future, is that right? 

Ms. Pagan. Mm-hmm. . 

Mr. Hayes. You mentioned something about being a computer 
engineer, is that right? 

Ms. Pagan. Yes, that's what I want to be. 

Mr. Hayes. There's big money involved there. 

Ms Pagan. Thanks to the Even Start Program, I can get there. 

Mr. Hayes. All right, you can. Just keep you eyes on the prize. 
You'll be able to make it. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

I want to thank the panel, which really is a good cross section, 
people that really see the program working and been involved in 
the program and believe in it. Congress cannot live in isolation. We 
need people like yourself to keep us informed. 
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And as we're going through this transition from Federal to State 
we can have formal hearings like this to determine whether that s 
working well, whether we want to modify it some, and we can have 
the informal contacts. Most of you know Bill personally. And I'm 
the Chairman of the committee, he's the ranking minority 
member, just feel free to pick up the phone or drop us a line so we 
can be of help. 

One thought occurred to me. I think I may send a copy of Juan's 
testimony to some of the executive branches of government to show 
you can briefly respond to questions. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Kildee. They might learn something from that. Juan, 
I really appreciate your response very much, Juan. You're a fine 
young boy and I wish you well. You've got a great start and we 
appreciate your testimony especially, Juan. 

Unless there is some other statement, we will keep the record 
open for two additional weeks for inclusion of any additional testi- 
mony. And with that, we will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, pur- 
suant to the call of the Chair.] 
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ADRIANA SALINAS SIMMONS, COORDINATOR 
CALIFORNIA MIGRANT EVEN START PROGRAM 

PROJECT ABSTRACT 

California MEES Project 

Migrant Education Even Start) 

A Home/School Family Centered Education Program 

The California MEES (Migrant Education Even Start) Project is a statewide home/school based, 
family-centered education model which, in coordination with school districts and other agencies, 
assists migratory parents to increase their literacy and parenting skills, so that they in turn 
can prepare their children (0 to 7 years of age) to become successful learners. The California 
MEES Project has established 14 project sites within 6 Migrant Education Regions throughout 
the stale, forming a network of coordinated services which result in a multi-agency service 
delivery system that benefits migratory parents and their children. 
The major thrust of services in the California MEES Project is that of providing literacy, 
parenting and English as a Second Language skills to migratory parents, and, early childhood 
development and kindergarten readiness skills to their children (0 to 7 years of age). 

BACKGROUND 

The California Migrant Even Start Project is in its first ye; . of funding. For the fiscal year 
1991-92, we received a grant in the amount of $178,277. Since the need for parent education 
and pre-school services is so great, we in California Migrant Education Even Start, decided to 
implement the MEES Project with a very strong inter-agency approach in order to maximize the 
use of the grant monies we received. This approach has been highly successful allowing us to 
implement 14 project sites instead of the original plan of establishing 6 sites, and to exceed 
our projected numbers of participating families by 160% 
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AREAS SERVED BY THE CALIFORNIA MEES PROJECT 



Yolo County 



Davis, Woodland and Esparto 



Fresno County 



Parlier 



Kern County 



Wasco 



Imperial County 



EI Centro, Westmoreland, Calexico 
Calipatria and Holtville 



Riverside County 



Blythe 



San Luis ObLpo County 



Oceano, Nipomo and Arroyo Grande 



Please see attached individual project descriptions prepared by local MEES Coordinators. 
NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 

The California MEES Project is currently serving a total of 285 migratory families represented 
by 540 parents and 525 children ages 0 to 7. 

SERVICES PROVIDED 

Services provided to migratory parents in school-based projects include: English as a Second 
Language, Literacy and Parenting Skills. Most of these services are being provided by Adult 
Education Programs and the Literacy Council. In conjunction with school-based parent classes, 
children (ages 0 to 7) receive Early Childhood Education services provided by teachers and aides 
subsidized with Migrant Even Start funds. 

In home-based projects, migratory parents and their children receive parenting skills and Early 
Childhood Education services. A major emphasis is given to preparing children enter 
kindergarten focusing in academic and social skills. All efforts are made to hire staff not only 
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with a strong background in Early Childhood, but also knowledgeable about the language and 
cultural background of the target families. 
P ROGRAM SUPPORT 

The California MEES Project enjoys the support of the Migrant Education Regions and school 
districts who participate in the Project. Please see attached letters of support. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

We, in California Migrant Education Even Start, strongly support the continuation and increased 
development of the Even Start Program. We have found it to be a cost effective program model 
due to its inter-agency coordination component, which will have the following long-term 
benefits: 

1) The education of migratory parents, who for the most part are poorly literate in both 
English and their native language, that will enable them to incorporate themselves in the 
mainstream of American society culturally and linguistically, and increase their skills for 
better employment opportunities. 

2) The preparation of migratory pre-school age children for entering kindergarten, thus 
enabling them to succeed in school breaking the cycle of poverty, dropping out of school, 
school, underemployment or unemployment, etc. 

3) The empowerment and involvement of migratory families in the education system. 
Often, when we speak to migratory parents about the importance of education, we are 
telling them to value something that they have not experienced. The Even Start 
Program, by offering educational opportunities to both parents and children, makes the 
concept of learning and education, a reality for migratory parents when they begin to 
begin to experience the benefits of learning. 
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YOLO COUNTY MIGRANT EVEN START 



The Migrant Even Start Program in Yolo County is being implemented 
in three districts - Woodland. Esparto, Davis. 

The core curriculum being used is "First Teacher", a program designed in 
New York state for migrant families. The focus of this program is the 
once-a-week home visit by a home educator who teaches the parent activities 
that are easily implemented and appropriate for preschoolers. 

Three part-time Migrant Services Aides have been hired to deliver the 
services and have been trained and are supervised by a ECE Resource Teacher 
for Migrant [Education. In addition, two regular MSA's are dedicating part 
of their work, week to working with the program in Woodland. 

Each district is slightly different in the delivery mode as outlined 
below: 

DAVIS 

In Davis one 15 hours a we*k MSA visits 12 families each week, and works 
primarily with the "First Teacher" curriculum 

ESPARTO 

In Es^rto we began with the home base model in December but switched 
to delivering services in conjunction with the Adult Ed. ESL classes in 
February. The MSA works with the children while their parents atten the 
ESL class. - 

WOODLAND 

In Woodland two regular employees of Migrant Education work two days 
each in the home-base program. In addition one part-time Aide was hired 
who works approximately 10 hours a week in the home-base program. A total 
of 22 families are being served in Woodland. 

In all throe are^r. the MSVs m addition to teaching preschool activitie 
u . .>;_. z^z:. :^rv-.:.r.j 1I2, pijvijv Lvlerrals tw eomr.^ni ty 

resources^ and general orientation to school expectations and requirements. 
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i Dr. Ptttf C. 
And,** tod*rt« 



frrmo Cooity Office 
Of EftXItton 



F RES HO COUMTY OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
MIGRANT BDOCXTIOM 
REGION IV 

Migrant Education Even Start 
(MEES Project) 



Dr. Oscar Loya, Director 
Location; 



Bernice Hostetter, Coordinator 



Parlier Migrant Child Care Center 
8800 So. Academy 
Parlier, CA 93748 

October 1, 1991 - March 31 f 1992 

(Migrant Day Care: April 1, 1992 - September 30, 1992) 
classroom instruction: 



p*f b of Project; 



Classroom 1 


Classroom 2 


ADULT ED. 
(24 Total) 


STUDENTS (Ages 1-3) 

(15 Total) 


STUDENTS (Ages 4-7) 
(12 Total) 


Literacy 
ESL 

Parenting Skills 


Oral Language 

Fingerplays 

Songs 

Motor Skills 


High Scope 
Big Books 
Language 
Motor Skills 


Child Development 
Parents as Teachers 


Story Time 


Science 
Art 

Writing 
Kindergarten 
Readiness 


Materials Used 

DLM Photo Library 
Oxford University 

Press 
Teaching English 

Through Action(TPR) 
Steps to English 
Life Skills 





DaY 3 / Tia * 3; 



Home Based: 



Monday through Thursday 
10:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 



4:00 p.m. 

Adult Ed. : 
Students: 



Fridays 
a. 



- 6:00 p.m. 

•Teacher (1) Mary Alice Diaz 
•Teacher (1) Eloisa Torrecillas 
•Instructional Aide/Community Aide (1) 
Maria Chavez 

5:30 p.m. 



ADULT ED. 


STUDENTS 


Follow-up on class work 
Child Development 
Discipline 

Social agency referrals 
Literature in the house 
Parents as Teachers 


Follow-up on class work 
Literature 

Observe home environment 
Kindergarten Readiness 

err— 
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WASCO UNION high school oistrict 
MIGRANT EDUCATION EVEN START 
1991 - 1992 



Even Start meets each Tuesday and Thursday from 5:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. ESL 
meets each Tuesday, while Parenting meets each Thursday. Programs for the children 
meet each day. The schedule for the entire program is listed below. Preliminary 
work began In October. Parent contacts were made in December with the actual 
starting on January ?, 1992. The project consists of five components and is 
expected to run for 39 weeks. 

1. Parenting component: 

The Parent 1 no component of the adult program is using the home/school 
partnership •curriculum wiiich is sponsored by Migrant Education. The 
Parenting component also is involving guest speakers from, the community 
in the areas of: gang and drug awareness, Department of Motor Vehicles, 
health clinic, Sheriff's office, elementary and high school Principals, 
Employment Development office, and other agencies as deemed necessary. 
It is taught with an ESL c -riculum. 

2. ESL component: 

The sane curriculum is used in the ESL cc^ponsnt as is used in the Wasco 
high School Adult Education program. The bocks used in this program are 
Side by Side published by Prentice Hall. The ESL curriculum stresses 
conversational survival EngUsh. 

3. School age tutorial: 

The older children of the parents mentioned above are encouraged to 
bring homework frcn scrccl where colleoe beur.d Migrant Education seniors 
assist then, "hose students that ;c net have homework or did 

not bring nor.o*;rk are given general oasic skills material in reading, 
writing and math, 

4. Child care component: 

This component is designed for infants up to pre-school age. These 
children are housed in the school age tutorial classroom and are cared 
for by the tutors. This classroom is staffed by two students, one 
boy and one girl . 

5. Pre-school component: 

Studerts in this program are u«c,ht the necessary skills to be Successful 
in pre-kindergarten and kindergarten classes. It is staffed with one 
teacher holding a Children Center Permit ind one instructional aide. At 
this point this is the smallest class with approximately \2 students 
attending. 

Ail components of the progran. ar? adjusting well to the staf and the cur- 
riculum Small children are adjusting well to being separated from their parents 
for a three hour block of time. The parents are also adjusting to being separated 
frcm their children, As the program develops, I Intend to see interactive artic- 
ulation between the components as the communication process Improves. 
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Unforseen problem areas which have arisen and are being addressed, 

1. Eleven staff members, none of which work at the hiyh school with the 
project administrator 

2. Parent contacts 

3. Parents drop off kids and leave 

4. Husbands don't attend 

5. Parents want to bring neighbor kids 

6. Three hours is a long tine for little kids this tine of day 
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IMPERIAL COUNTY OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

1398 Sperber Road ♦ El Centre California 92243 ♦ (619) 339-6464 - FAX: (61 j) 353-3865 



INTRODUCTION : 

The EVEN START/ M i g rant Program is a statewide home-school based 
familiy centered education model which will assist migrant parents 
to increase their literacy and parenting skiIls . The f 0 "f JJJ^ ts 
will be to provide literacy, parenting and English as a Second Lan- 
guage skills to migratory parents and early childhood developnent 
with kindergarten readiness skills to their children, "F*ent 
GOALS ; 

rhl?: !S?f! ° f , th r Pr0gram t Te t0 migrant parents xo become 

the r children's first teacher, while at the some tine, acquire 
English, literacy and parenting skills, and to provide the necessary 
developmental and kindergarten readiness skills to their children! 
Curriculum For Children; 



Language Arts, Fine Arts; 
Readiness and Social Skills 

Curriculum For Parents : 

Primary Language Literacy 
and Parenting Skills 

Duration Of The Program : 
The program will be 
November 14, 1991 and 

Criteria For Admission : 

Family to be currently migrant, Parents have limited or no 
literacy skills, Parents and their children are limited or nor. 
English speakers. Families whose ch i 1 d ren ( l -7 yrs, of aee) are not 
currently participating m Early Ch i 1 dhood/Pre-School Programs 

Families with children (l-7yrs of age) who have special needs 
Evaluation: 



art and music appreciation, Math 



Skills, English as a Second Language 



implemented for twenty-four weeks; starting 
ending May 26, 1992 8 



Children will be pre-tested with the Even Start National 
Evaluation Information System Instrument and Parents will be 
evaluated based on attendance. 



It ha« 
ti.t 



Staff : 

The Prograr has one Permit Teacher; Mrs, Julieta Conway 
t'*' t ;; -ai 1. 1 -.-r ; Mr . iJA.iiia F.i: (Soutr-c-J 

Valley and Carmen Ortir (North-end of the Valley), It has one 
Community Laiascn; Marina Ecrnal. Region VI Supportive Services 
are Isabel Figueroa and Cloria Leon. Administrative Overview i< 
Gloria Vasques, REGION VI Director, 

Locations of Services: 



T i me 

lues, 9- 1 2 
Thur.9-1 2 
fri. 9-12 
Sat. 9-12 



Place 

Hoi t i v j lie 
Calip atria 
Cal exico 
i 1 Cent ro 



Parent s 


Student s 


IS 


2 S 


17 


23 


i : 


It. 


8 


1 5 
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Riverside County Office of Education 
Palo Verde Unified School District 
Even Start Progress Report 

March 11, 1992 



Staff: Two teachers employed by the Head Start Program in the District 
have been contracted by the Riverside County Office of Education to work 
an average of 1 3 hours per week in the Even Start Program. 

Budget: 2 teachers x 43 weeks x 13 hrs/week x $19/hour $21306.60 
Mileage for two teachers - $1283.00 
Instructional Supplies - $1265.00 
Total - $23854.60 

Number of families enrolled: As of March 1Gf,1992, there are 14 
families enrolled in the Palo Verde USD Even Start Project. 

Number of children: There are 28 children, ages 1-7, enrolled in the 
Project. 

Activities: Each teacher has a caseload of seven families. They visit 
each home a minimum of twice a month, preferably, four tines each 
month. During these visits, they concentrate on developing the academic 
skills of the children and enhancing their self esteem. They practice 
Englisr, *ith the adults, d.scuss parenting techniques and inform them of 
community services available to them. They spend 1-2 hours at each home. 
They have established a visitation schedule so the families know when to 
expect them. All testing is done during these visits. 

In January, weekly group activities were begun with all children in the 

Project. These activities are primarily designed to increase socialization 

skills and continue development of academic skills. 

Parents also have begun to meet as a group on a weekly basis. These 

meetings are for the purpose of developing parenting and English Language 

skills. 

One teacher is in charge of the activities for the children and one is in 
charge of the activities for the parents. They meet at the same site. 
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Difficulties: Five of the Even Start families live in Ripley, which is ten 
miles south of Blythe. The remaining families live in the community of 
Blythe. This distance has made 100% participation in the group activities 
difficult. 

The Adult School does not have space to house the children during ESL 
classes and at this point is unwilling to move their class out to the 
elementary school where the children meet. 

Trying to enroll parents in the Adult School ESL class at the semester 
proved to be less than satisfactory. 

The local junior college has no ESL classes in the evening. 

Plans for 92-93: We plan to continue to develop the home visitation 
component of the program. We would like to strengthen the group 
ESL/Parenting instruction for parents. By communicating with the 
administration of the Adult School this spring, we hope to work out a way 
for the Even Start parents to be effectively involved in the Districts 
existing ESL classes. We are exploring the possibilities for the use of a 
community building in Ripely. If we are successful in obtaining use of this 
building, we will hold group activities in Ripley as well as in Blythe We 
would like to take the children and their parents on one or two local field 
trips; le. The Living Desert Reserve in Palm Desert or The Children's 
Museum in Rancho Mirage. It would be beneficial if the Even Start teachers 
could visit another Even Start site in order to exchange ideas for program 
improvement and development. 
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CALIFORNIA MEES PROJECT 
MIGRANT EDUCATION EVEN START 
REGION XVIII - SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY 
BY 

ROSE BALLESTERO 

The MEES (Migrant Education Even Start) Project is being implemented in the Lucia Mar 
Unified School District in the following two sites: 

OCEANO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Monday & Thursday - 6:30 to 9:00 P.M. 
Bilingual teacher Amparo Sanchez and her assistant teacher, Bea Madrid provide participating 
children with enrichment and kindergarten readiness skills. At this site, we are presently serving 
16 children and 24 parents. The Literacy Council provides our parents English as a Second 
Language, literacy and parenting skills. Home-based instruction is administered during the week 
and *>n Saturdays. 

ARROYO GRANDE HIGH SCHOOL 
Tuesday and Thursday - 6:30 to 9:00 P.M. 
Bilingual teacher Barbara Stennett and her assistant teacher, Pauline Arellano provide 
participating children with enrichment and kindergarten preparation skills. At this site, wc are 
serving 14 children and 22 parents. The Adult Education Division provides the English as a 
Second Language teacher who works with our migratory parents on literacy and parenting skills. 
A new MEES site is being developed in Nipomo in order to allow more families to participate, 
participate. It will be in operation by April 1, 1992. 
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Jfif* Mi Coif «. Supti Intrant 




-MIGRANT EDUCATION - REGION ||— 

E.C.I.A., Ch*p!«r I, p.l. 97-JS 
u-tuo tut ir.*i««. / t„„u*. <^,iriH, N 



March 25, 1992 



To Whom It May Concern: 



This serves as a letter of support for the Even Start Project in California. Migrant Education Rerion 
II was fortunate in be.ng sciec.ed as a partisan, in ,he firs, year of the project inSefta.ion 

rrogran preschoolers and tar parents .n a more comprehensive manner. Through joint efforts wt art 

currently serv.ee approx.mately 60 preschool utilizing ,he Fir* Teacher Program and 

70 migrant adults using the La Familia model. approximately 

IMj' M ^ UC ? ,i0 ;- Re | i0n "• C ?" , " W 10 '"PP 0 " ,hi > Project it fund.ng 1S com.nued dunng .he 
!^„nf r r 7"" p:0V ' ded thr ° U8 " our **» efforIS h ™ sigwfieantl, benefit Jo, 

If J can provide additional infor;na-.ion. do not hesitate to call 

Sincerely, 




Ernesto Ruiz, I iVector^^^upt 
MIGRANT EDUCATION • REGION 11 
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fResno county 

office of eoucatlon 



Ou MIGRANT EOUCATiON Region IV 

Supenrttodem Andrew Rodarte, Administrator 

March 23 , 1992 



Ms. Adrlanna Simmons 
510 College Street 
Woodland, CA 93695 

Dear Ms. Simmons: 

The Mlarant Education Even Start Program in Parller is procedlng 
verv well There are two sessions of two hours each that meet 
Monday through Thursdays. Fridays are reserved for the home-study 
component where our teachers make follow-up visits to the home. 

The adults enrolled in the MEES Program are learning E.S.L., 
parenting skills, literacy, child development, and how to be 
teachers to their children. The young children enrolled in the 
program are involved in the High/Scope Child Development Curriculum 
with a focus on language development and literature. Readiness for 
kindergarten is also stressed. 

The MEES Program has been well received by the participants, the 
Fresno county Office of Education, and the Parlier Unified School 
District It is providing worthwhile and needed services to the 
migrant families involved and we are most interested in continuing 
this grant for the 1992-93 school year. 

Sincerely, 

'MrY Andrew Rodarte 
Administrator, Region IV 

Dr. Oscar Loya 
Director 

Ms. Bernice Hostetter 
Coordinator 

c} 
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Office of Of. Kelly F. Btanton 
Kern County Superintendent of Schools 
5801 Sundale Avenue, Bakersfield, CA 93309 2924 
(805) 398-3600 



March 24, 1992 



ADRIAN A SIMMONS 
510 College Street 
Woodland, CA 95695 

Dear Adrians: 

Last year, Region V was awarded the Even Start project which was conducted in the Wasco 
Adult School very successfully and we are most anxious to request a continuance of this 
program. J 

We have received much evidence of the success of Even Start; only this morning 1 received a 
call from Wasco relating the story of a male parent who attended a meeting and when asked 
about the absence of his wife, he happily explained that she was attending school, the result of 
the Even Start program. J 

Region V is committed to the continued success of this program and will implement the project 
which provides new avenues for bringing education to the migrant parent and child. 

Sincerely, 

Kelly F. Blanton 

Kern County Superintendent of Schools 



YA.tt 



e Acosta, Director 
Migrant Education Region V 



CC' Tom Lugo 

Dr. Maria Trejo 
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The Wasco Union High School District 



bo wo of raisins 

uft uAWALBEfH. 
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1M.STANV0TH 



f o tox ?S0 

WASCO, CALIFORNIA 93280 

PHONE (805)7»5324 
FAX (•£»} 758^946 
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March 5, 1992 



Adrianna Simmons 
510 College Street 
Woodland, CA 95695 



It 



Dear Ms. Simmons: 

Migrant E<Ju--?Mon Even Start Program at Wasco High School is off to a very 
successful start. The program is meeting six houi . per week. and will run through 
the summer of 1992. This Is providing a very valuable learning experience for 
the entire family. It is preparing young children for school. It is assisting 
elementary and junior high students with their studies and with basic skills, 
is also teaching their parents English and parenting skills. A focus of the 
parenting component is to make the parent the childs first teacher and at the 
same time, acquaint them with resources that are available to help them meet this 
goal which extends beyond this program. 

Wasco is a small rural community. Wasco High School is 73% Hispanic, and 
over 30» migrants. Even Start is the only program in the community that is 
provide t u ;' s^rvic- t: "irran* fj-ilies. The high school is very interested 
in tcnipiji'j in is gram t_- t:u 1^2-93 school year. 

If I may be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to i-.all me. 



Very truly yours, / - 

Gerald W. Johnson 
Principal 



GWJ:jw 



AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
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RII/€2SI0€ COUNTY Otf\C€ OP €DUCf\TIOf1 



*-J3bO*»n$»**i • in.; o Cjliiqmu 9>>0» 



March 10, l 992 



Mrs. Adnanna Simmons 
Id Fcmilid 

Migrant Child Education 
510 College Street 
Woodland, CA g5695 



Dear Adnanna; 



oeen rait pleased w.th the early evidence of Su rl«« """"i yMr> We hive 
Palo Verde u»,ff M School District on " e or hn t h 9 ^f"^ e ^ by SHe dt the 
tne parents involved. P ' a both the children as well as 

Should additional or increased sites become a viahlo rr,r.^A^,,, „ 
olease include the school districts of he c rea |r coac^nfv, ?» ° r P oss ; b '"ty. 
«rea tor cr.cdac/. This off.ce stands I s f! J / al Ey agricultural 
validation of un.t needs of the P^TS^U,^}^*^ 



;"; gnjnuea "Mr**: . w p P ort of the r.eeds of the chUdrer • 
deeply appreciated. cnuarer. ^, VM . ! 

Sincerely,/^ 

(J i( t f&(vltutC^ 



CAL/ra 

c Ke therm* Cccper 
Gunilla Duncan 
Carolyn Wyhe 
Diane Mapes 



County Board of Education 
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IMPERIAL COUNTY OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

1 398 Sperber Road • El Cenlro. California 92243 « (619) 3 39-6464 - FAX: (6l9) 353-3865 

" "~ WRBUKRAR EJD. St PERIMENDENF 



Educational 
Services 

WILLIAM H FISHER P- D 
A«JOC-»"l S.^^a•.■l^t.».•.• 

339 

339 £430 
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March 9, 1992 



Mrs, Adriana Simmons, Coordinator 
Even Start Project 
Migrant Education Office 
510 College Street 
Woodland, CA 95695 

Dear Mrs. Simmons: 

On behalf of the Imperial County Superintendent of 
Schools, Migrant Education Program, we hereby give our 
strong support for the continual of funding of the 
Even Start Project. 

Even Start has provided much needed services to 
migrant children in Imperial County. At the present 
time, the project is implemented at five districts in 
a very successful manner. We are definitely 
interested in continue working with the project to 
help the needs of migrant families. 

Ail of us appreciate your help and encouragement . We 
are looking forward with great anticipation to 
continue the project. 



Sincerely, 

JO 

Gloria V. 



Migrant Educatio^, Regi 



Director ' 

rjj VI 



GV:ea 



xc: Tom Lugo, Manager 



( nimh Hturti of KluL.uum 

I. , \. . .1 •. W. ,<>:>>. ' ■ * " - ft.. ■ i t ■■■ 
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•» A N T A I A R » A R A 

Count}' Education Office 

Wdlum / Cirvne. Superintendent SerViCt and Ua4erih,p 

" = 4400 Cathedral Oaks Road, P O Box 6307, Santa Barbara. California 93160*307 
~ < M5 >^ 7 "*FAX:(805)6aW778*D^^ 



Migrant EJucauon Program - Region XVlll • Regional Office ~ 

402 Famel Road. Suite A. Santa Maria. CA 9;«54-i960 • (605) 922-076* • (305) 964-J71 1 . Ext. 450 • FAX. (805) 922*5*3 



March 12, 1992 



Mrs. Adriana Simmons 
510 College Street 
Woodland, CA 95695 

RE: EVEN START 

Dear Adriana: 

This comes to you as a letter of commitment and support for 
the Even Start project which you have assisted the region in 
implementing. 

To date the project has proven to be a tremendous success as 
was demonstrated at the meeting you attended where over 95 
parents participated. 

Our region has the support of the parents, teachers 
principals, superintendents and especially the children we 
serve. With their support, I am committed to seeing this 
project through the next five years with the clear invention 
of expzr.Mr.n it to several ctr.cr dirtrict^. t c - el : . 0 
willm v v.c whatever l : lw i^.oit :^ l ^-* "\ 

monies coming into our region for the benefit of all miqrant 
families and children. 




I.in'ftr*^. sr. res 1 
Regional Director 

LC: 3a 

cc: Bill Cironc 

Dave McCul lough 
Dr, Maria Tre^o 
Sai Arriaga 
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